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Purity 


Of mind and body is revealed by a clear complexion. No 
one charm possesses stronger power of attraction. _Intelli- 
gent care can make the skin exquisite beyond comparison. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—the only soap made especially i : 
for the face —is a valuable tonic. Ladies and gentlemen NEW YORK. 
will be pleased with the improvement in their looks produced oe | TREMONT ST. 
by bathing with of water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, every 
night just before retiring, It purifies the skin, frees the pores BOSTON. 
from the day’s dirt, decayed tissues and other impurities, and 
leaves the skin glowing with health — smooth, firm, white. 
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Home Study—B5» 


HE subject of reading or studying at home, 
as distinguished from the work done in 
connection with a school or institution of 
learning, is coming to assume a larger 
importance. The stimulating effect of the 
many schools and the greater and more 
numerous opportunities for successful 
work lead young men and young women, 
whether they have had large or meagre 
educational privileges, to consider what 
is possible along lines of educational work 
for those who may not take up direct and 
definite work in a school. 

Is it feasible? The first question which 
one asks himself, and surely the first 
question to be answered, is this: Can a 
man or woman advance himself education- 
ally through the intellectual work which 
he may do at home? It would be a sorry 
thing for humanity at large if this question 

were to be answered inthe negative. If one stops to think for 
only a moment, he will at once recognize the fact that if there 
is to be any kind of intellectual advancement in the case of 
the great majority of the individuals making up any particu- 
lar community, it can be gained only in this way. It is only 
one person in ten who can, at any given point of time, enjoy 
the privileges of membership in a school or an institution of 
learning. Are we to suppose that the remaining nine persons 
are standing still? Surely not. It is probable that, if we 
were able to get at all the facts, a large number would be 
found to be standing still, or moving backward; but it would 
be impossible to suppose that this number constituted even 
the majority in an ordinarily intelligent community. The 
very fact that the world is making rapid progress, although 
so few, comparatively, are engaged in the work of the schools, 
is ample evidence that outside of scholastic walls intellectual 
work of a high order is being done, and that the number of 
those doing such work is not small. 
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Home Study Practicable for All 


But more than this, one has only to open his eyes to see on 
every side evidence that home reading and home study are 
being carried on with excellent results. The University 
Extension courses, the Correspondence Schools, the 
Chautauqua Circles, the Reading Clubs, not to speak of many 
other agencies, furnish conclusive proof of the prevalence of 
such work and of its feasibility. To deny the feasibility of 
accomplishing large results by effort made at home is to deny 
that the human mind is capable of doing work except when 
under the direct stimulus of some external force. Is it not 
true, however, that the stimulus from an internal force is even 
more potent than that of an external force? This internal 
stimulus is no less a thing than the determination of the 
human soul to rise above its ordinary environment, and to 
enjoy that higher spiritual life which is possible for all who 
have the ambition to secure it. 

Is it desirable? This question hardly deserves to be asked, 
much less to be answered, and yet—a word in passing. Is 
knowledge desirable? Is better control of one’s mental 
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faculties desirable? Is it not true, however, that knowledge 
and mental discipline have been growing in these last years 
with too great rapidity? Is it not true that the struggle of life 
is becoming more and more intense, and this largely for the 
reason that competition is becoming greater and greater? Is 
it not true, moreover, that the difficulty of finding men and 
women who are satisfied to perform the menial services of 
life grows with every generation of civilization? Is it wise, 
therefore, to encourage that ambition which leads to dissatis- 
faction and discontent? Is it really desirable that the great 
mass of our humankind shall lift itself intellectually at the 
price of discomfort and unhappiness? My answer to these 
questions is threefold: 


Self:Improvement a Universal Duty 


(1) Whatever may be said of other countries, the time 
has not yet come in the United States of America to call a halt 
in educational work of any grade. 

(2) It may well be doubted whether the common people 
of any country in the world are to-day as strongly intelligent 
as the American people; and this has come from education in 
school and at home. 

(3) It is the highest duty of every human being to cultivate 
the faculties given him by Nature, and no greater sin can be 
committed than that of failing to obtain the highest degree of 
cultivation possible under all the circumstances. 

If these things are true, it must also be true that asthinn 
under heaven is more desirable than this same intellectual 
work, to be performed at home if not at school; to be per- 
formed of necessity at home by at least ninety per cent. of 
those who are engaged in this same struggle for life. 

it is necessary. But we may go even a step further and 
declare that such work is necessary. This necessity is in the 
very constitution of the human soul; for that man is not truly 
human who does not wish to grow, and who does not make 
every effort in his power to secure such growth. Reading 
and study at home are necessary in order that reading and 
study in school may be possible. Without the former the 
latter would soon he given up. If reading and study were to 
be limited in each individual life to that which could be done 
in school, man would soon fall back into barbarism. School 
life, however short and insufficient it may have been, finds its 
highest motive and highest efficiency in the fact that it has 
prepared the individual and inspired him to continue reading 
and study out of school —that is, at home. 

Such work is necessary because during the years of early 
manhood and middle age, not to speak of old age, it is the 
home work alone which is possible. ‘he world outside of 
school divides itself into two classes: those who read and study 
at home, thus continuing to rise higher and higher, not only in 
the intellectual sphere of life, but as well in the more practi- 
cal spheres; and those who do not read and study at home, 
and for this reason sink lower and lower in the grade of human 
life, dragging with them all with whom they may come in 
contact. If there is any single necessity in life more vital 
than any other, it is the necessity for pressing forward intel- 
lectually from year to year as one grows older; and this 
necessity is all the greater if for any reason one in early life 
has been deprived of ordinary school privileges. When it is 
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remembered that men and women who were denied in early 
youth the ordinary privileges of education have attained the 
highest places of influence in almost every line of life’s activ- 
ity, it ought to be felt by every American youth that, however 
handicapped he may be to-day because of lack of education, 
there is no reason why, before to-morrow has come, or the 
next year, he shall not have made progress in the 
effort to make up for past deficiencies. 

For whom? For whom is such work feasible and possible, 
not tosay necessary? My answer to this question comes from 
an experience of over twenty years in dealing directly with 
men and women engaged in home reading and home study. 
It would be impossible to classify, with any degree of system, 
those who have been or can be benefited. It is a universal 
possibility, a universal privilege, as well as a universal duty. 
One must not suppose that such work is undertaken only by 
those who are thus endeavoring to supply the deficiencies of 
early education, for it will be remembered that the great 
intellectual work of the world is being done by those who are 
reading and studying at home. The privilege and the duty 
of such work rest, perhaps, even more strongly upon the 
man who has obtained from schools and institutions of higher 
learning all that they can furnish, and who, on this founda- 
tion, seeks to build something still stronger and larger than 
has yet taken form. 

But it is, perhaps, a more practical thing to think of those 
who have not been so fortunate as having in this way an 
opportunity to do what the school might have done for them. 
Here again we find ourselves thinking of two classes — those 
who engage in home reading and study for the sake of per- 
sonal improvement and mental culture—a most worthy mo 
tive; and those who do this work in order that they may be 
able to earn a larger salary, and consequently live a more 
comfortable life. What man or woman does not find himself 
in one or the other of these classes? Home reading and study 
is something, therefore, which ought to engage the thought and 
consideration of every human being. The fact that every 
man or woman is not engaged in home reading and home 
study is to be explained on the ground that nosystem has yet 
been suggested applicable to all or capable of arousing inall 
the necessary interest and ambition. 
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Perseverance the Price that One Must Pay 


What does it involve? First of all, a steadfast purpose 
One who has a mind so fickle that it may not be held to the 
consideration of a particular subject cannot hope to accom- 
plish much. The sources of discouragement will prove to be 
many. Matters of even small importance will be found dis- 
tracting. To hold one’s self to a line of work month after 
month is in itself an indication of strong intellectual ability. 
One must not be disappointed if failure comes again and 
again, but the very fact of failure points only too clearly to 
the need of such work, and, this fact being appreciated, stead- 
fastness of purpose will come to be more and more easily 
cultivated. 

Then, a certain amount of time must be set aside. It is 
not so much a question of the length of time. Many deceive 


themselves in supposing that long hours are necessary for 
mental improvement and intellectual progress. 


It is true 








that, everything else being equal, the more time one can 
devote to the study of a given subject the greater will be the 
results; but, after all, it is not so much the length of time 
devoted as the regularity with which the work is followed 
up. Here, too, something depends upon the mental constitu- 
tion of the individual. For one person, reading or study for 
thirty minutes a day through a long number of days without 
interruption will accomplish mcre than the same total num- 
ber of minutes given once a week through the same period of 
time. Another individual will do better to take up the sub- 
ject once a week, and in three hours of consecutive work will 
accomplish more than in six days of thirty minutes each day. 
But, after a study of one’s self in order to determine how one’s 
mind works to best advantage, the main thing will be regu- 
larity. The longest time within which a unit for study should 
be fixed is a week. Unless something can be done at least 
each week, the result at the end of the year will be hardly 
perceptible. 


The Importance of Definitely Outlined Work 


Much depends upon having a definite plan of work —that is, a 
clearly outlined schedule — the adoption of which will lead one 
to do the work which bears upon the subject under consider- 
ation, and also prevent him from doing work that has no 
direct connection with the subject. It is at this point that 
home work is too frequently unsuccessful. One fails to mark 
out with sufficient rigor the limits of his work and the thing 
to be accomplished, and the result is in many cases that he 
wanders from one field to another until at last he loses him- 
self and gives up the effort. A systematic arrangement of 
one’s work so that every minute counts, and every page of 
reading brings one closer to the end sought —this, and this 
only, will prove to be satisfactory. 

But, now, not many men or women find it easy to mark out 
for themselves such a definite plan. . It is scarcely reasonable 
to expect of them the ability todosuchathing. The real 
truth is that they find it difficult enough to follow such a plan 
when once it has been marked out. It is necessary therefore 
that one should have good guidance. This guide, whatever 
form the agency may take, will naturally be one who has gone 
over the ground before; who knows what to suggest and what 
should not be suggested. He is one who has considered every 
step from the point of view of the whole journey. If it isa 
question of what to read, the guide will be able to save one’s 
time and energy by pointing out the books that should not be 
read as well as the books that should be read; and, if we 
could only realize that not more than one of ten books which 
we may read is really on the whole helpful, we may conclude 
that the chief work of the guide is to tell us what not to do, 
in order that thereby our time and strength may be conserved. 
Money paid for guidance, if it is good guidance, is most 
economically spent. One’s experience need not be very 
extended to satisfy himself on this point. 


The Spiendid Results to be Secured 


Suitable helps, in any work involving reading or study, are 
essential. It is here that good guidance plays so important 
a part. A book is not a good book and is not worth reading 
unless it is worthy of being read two or three or more times. 
Such a 5ook, if possible, should be purchased, for one cannot 
read a book twice or oftener without obtaining a feeling of 
proprietorship which should not be violated. In these days 
of many books the greatest care should be exercised. It is 
not the book which entertains, or the newest book upon a sub- 
ject, that should be chosen. It is often the book which has 
stood the test of time, and which must be read more than once 
to be understood, that will prove to be the most suitable help. 

What will such work secure? First of all, peace of mind, 
for the mind cannot be calm and at rest which does not have 
something on which to feed. A sense of satisfaction will 
pervade the mind because the mind is occupied. The con- 
sciousness of new acquisition will steady and strengthen the 
intellectual faculties, and the individual who thus performs 
regularly this bit of work, in whatever grade of intellectual 
progress he may find himself, will begin to feel a*self-respect 
to which before he was a stranger. 

This peace of mind will not indicate stagnation, nor will it 
be inconsistent with that desire to grow, that higher aspira- 
tion, which comes with intellectual work. The higher aspi- 
ration, when it is legitimate, is only a desire to be what God 
intended one to be. This means the struggle to bring one’s 
self into harmony with the laws of the Creator, and all strug- 
gle to this end is peaceful. Such aspiration is true ambition, 
without which man again becomes a beast. 


Reasons Why Home Study is Worth While 


With regular and systematic plans for self-improvement 
fairly well carried out one’s horizon broadens. He begins 
to see things from a larger and a broader point of view. 
What before were mountains now seem to be only hills. 
Difficulties that seemed insurmountable may still remain dif- 
ficulties, but they may now, perhaps, be overcome. A new 
light comes in from a thousand sources, and what once 
seemed bright is now far brighter, while that which once was 
dark now appears even to be bright. This matter of horizon 
in thought is almost everything. The greatest events may 
seem insignificant, the greatest thoughts of no import what- 
ever, to the man of narrow vision; and more than this, things 
take on a perverted form, and that which is straight seems 


Editor's Note — This is the first article in this series. The next 
aper, by Professor Arlo Bates, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
echnology, to appear in a fortnight, will introduce the course 
in English Literature. 

In the ——— course the following subjects will be discussed: 
Spoken English, Written English, The Novel, Essay and Criticism, 


Poetry and Drama. 
The editors will cheerfully answer all letters of inquiry on sub- 
jects pertaining to these courses. 
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crooked to the man who is not large enough either by nature 
or by cultivation to see things as they are. 

Home reading and home study will bring a larger supply of 
better bread and butter. I may be wrong in placing this last, 
if by so doing I mean to make it least important among the 
things to secure by the cultivation of one’s intellect. On the 
other hand, I am wrong if by so doing I mean to make it the 
highest of the things thussecured. But it matters not whether 
we place the utilitarian motive first or last. In the case of a 
great majority of humankind it is the most important. It is 
the man of mind, the man who has a head to do this or 
that thing, who can command to-day the best vantage-ground 
in the struggle of life. Let us neither magnify the bread-and- 
butter point of view, nor minimize it. Let us rather take it 
for what it is worth. But we may not fail to see that it is the 
men who can control their minds and thereby can control the 
minds of others that occupy to-day the high places. 

How go about it? This is, after all, the most difficult thing 
in connection with the whole purpose. The process includes 
three steps: 

(1) That of determining with all the strength of mind and 
body that one possesses to do the thing proposed, to under- 
take a course of study or reading at home. Such a determi- 
nation ought not to be reached without full consideration of all 
that is involved, the sacrifices which it will entail, the depri- 
vations which may be necessary, the exercise of will power 
which is demanded. 
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(2) The selection of a definite field within which such 
work shall be undertaken. The world of study and of 
reading is a large world. Indeed, there may be said to 
be many such worlds. That one should be selected jn 
which, so far as it may be known, one’s interest can be 
most easily and successfully aroused. In other words, that 
line of work which upon the whole seems to be the easiest, 
that subject which appeals most strongly to one’s sympathy, 
should furnish the basis of selection. However advan- 
tageous work in distasteful subjects may be found to be 
in school life, there is no place for such work in home 
reading or home study. 

(3) The third step is the selection of a guide. Be certain 
that the agency to which you commit yourself for guidance js 
one well established and of good reputation. One should be 
certain, for a mistake at this point is the worst possible econ- 
omy. There are many guides who are false guides; many 
who are fraudulent. One should be sure of his guide before 
he trusts himself implicitly. There are many agencies which, 
as time has clearly shown, have greatly benefited those who 
have accepted them. These are well known and do not need 
to be named. If one is in doubt it is easy enough to secure 
advice; but the greatest care should be exercised not to enter 
upon the wrong path or to follow the wrong guide. 

Perhaps these suggestions, based upon a large experience 
in this kind of work, will be found helpful to some whose 
desire it is to continue growing even to the last day of life, 
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procity presents the first large issue of President 
Roosevelt’s Administration. It brings the first serious 
test of its capacity of leadership and its power to impress itself 
on Congress and the country. _‘If it embraced nothing more 
it would be a matter of deep political and dramatic interest. 

But it goes beyond this personal and spectacular side and 
involves much more. On the one hand, it touches the very 
heart and essence of the great national policy which has 
inspired and guided our country through the momentous events 
and developments of the last four years. On the other hand, 
it concerns the security and welfare of great productive and 
trade interests, both in the United States and Cuba, and their 
relation to our future. 

It is evident that a problem with such factors is one of the 
highest rank. The first duty is to gaina correct understand- 
ing of its elements and of its opposing forces; and this is to 
be attained not by any narrow partisanship, not by any 
dwarfed vision, not by any hasty condemnations or precipi- 
tate espousals, but by a fair review of the various consider- 
ations which must enter into the final judgment. 


T" struggle at Washington over Cuban relief and reci- 


President Roosevelt in his annual message said that ‘‘ in the’ 


case of Cuba there are weighty reasons of morality and of 
national interest why the policy of reciprocity should be held 
to have a peculiar application,’’ and he earnestly urged ‘‘a 
substantial reduction in the tariff duties on Cuban imports 
into the United States.’’ He summed upthe reason in a sin- 
gle sentence: ‘‘ Cuba has in her Constitution affirmed what 
we desired, that she should stand in international matters in 
closer and more friendly relations with us than with any other 
Power, and we are bound by every consideration of honor and 
expediency to pass commercial measures in the interest of her 
material well-being.’’ 


Cuba’s Dependence on Her Exports of Sugar 


Why is a ‘substantial reduction in the tariff duties on 
Cuban imports’’ essential to her ‘‘ material well-being? ”’ 
Because her chief product is sugar; because she is wholly 
dependent on the American market, and because at present 
prices she cannot pay the full duty and compete either with 
our domestic beet sugar or imported German beet sugar. 
The cost of producing raw sugar in Cuba ready for shipment 
is about 2 cents a pound. The duty is $1.68 a hundred, and 
the freight and commissions about 35 cents. Thus the cost 
of delivering Cuban raw sugar at New York is a trifle over 4 
cents a pound. Add the figure for refining and distributing 
and the total cost runs up to 5 cents. 

But the average price of refined sugar in the American 
market during the past year was 5.05 cents, and the average 
cost of producing American beet sugar, according to the evi- 
dence, just above 4 cents. So the American producer has a 
margin of one cent a pound and the Cuban producer no mar- 
gin at all. He cannot sell to Europe both because Europe’s 
tarifis and bounty-paid sugar stand in the way, and because 
we have restricted his trade relations. He cannot sell to us 
unless he sells without profit. His industry is thus paralyzed. 
With peace, order and the American rejuvenation Cuba ought 
to leap into prosperity. With this impediment she halts and 
trembles on the edge of disaster. 

If areduction of 25 per cent. were made in the duty on Cuban 
sugar it would give the Cuban producer a margin of 42 cents 
a hundred; if the reduction were 33% per cent. the margin 
would be 56 cents, and if 50 per cent. it would be 84 cents. 
A concession within these figures is what the President seeks. 


He holds that it is the obligation of honor and expediency 
because we required Cuba to accept the conditions of the 
Platt amendment. We imposed terms and we should concede 
favors. But the President does not propose to make this con- 
cession without securing a substantial return. In exchange 
for a reduced sugar duty he would insist that Cuba must make 
a discriminating tariff in favor of American products that 
would give us a trade of millions of dollars a year. This is 
Cuban reciprocity. The President holds that it is the man- 
date of honor. Why is it not also the dictate of wisdom? 


Objections to Reducing the Sugar Duty 


Before answering that question the objections to reducing the 
sugar duty should be considered. They-emanate from the 
cane sugar producers of Louisiana and the beet sugar pro- 
ducers of the West. The former produce the larger quantity, 
but the latter extend over the wider range of territory and 
constitute the more potential political force. They reach into 
Michigan, Nebraska, Minnesota and California, and affect 
Iowa and Wisconsin, and with their hold on the Congressional 
delegations of these’ important States they make an influence 
that is not to be overlooked. 

It is said on their behalf that the beet sugar industry was 
established under the practical pledge of continued protec- 
tion; that the reduction of the duty on Cuban sugar would be 
a disregard of that assurance; that it would be the entering 
wedge of a more serious attack on their industry and would 
frighten capital away from it; and that if left unmenaced the 
beet sugar culture will advance until in time the great con- 
sumption of the United States will be chiefly supplied from 
its own soil. It is also claimed that we are under no further 
obligations to Cuba; that in giving her independence, peace 
and a substantial renovation we have discharged the full 
measure of our duty; and that with her natural advantages 
she can now be left to work out her own salvation. 

To these representations the advocates of Cuban reciprocity 
have a ready answer. They say, first of all, that a reduction 
of the duty on Cuban sugar will not injure American beet 
sugar, because the market price will not be lowered. The 
annual sugar consumption of the United States is about 
2,500,000 tons. Put all the Cuban and all the domestic pro- 
duction together, including that of Hawaii and all our other 
dependencies, and we should still have to buy 1,000,000 tons 
from Europe. That fixesthe price. The beet sugar producer 
of Michigan and Nebraska would get just as much and be as 
well off as he is now. 

The friends of special terms with Cuba answer, in the 
second place, that the hope of a great development of beet 
sugar culture is probably illusive. Its growth thus far has 
not justified promise or expectation. In the ten years from 
1890 to 1900 the annual production increased only from 28,000 
tons to 83,000 tons. This is a bagatelle. It is no approach 
to the rate of increase in consumption. The gain in produc- 
tion is greater now, but still falls far short of the rate of gain 
in consumption, so that we import more and more year by 
year. Under these circumstances the hope of supplying our 
requirements by the development of the beet sugar industry 
seems somewhat chimerical. 

Whether it is because the farmer finds that the soil can be 
more profitably cultivated in other directions, or because he 
discovers that the beets can be more advantageously used 
otherwise, or because he has not yet been sufficiently educated 
to what may be done in this field, certain it is that the growth 
of the industry up to this time has been very restricted, and 
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that the prospect is wholly problematical. With such a con- 
dition the friends of Cuban reciprocity ask why mutual con- 
cessions, which would be of enormous advantage both to Cuba 
and the United States, and which are demanded by national 
honor, should be halted or defeated for the sake of a doubtful 
experiment or a limited good. Why should the greater yield 
to the less? Why on the moral side should a national duty 
give way to a special interest? Why on the material side 
should a broad reciprocity, with immense and general com- 
mercial benefits for both parties, be pushed away by a partic- 
ular and narrow selfishness? 

But is it a national duty? Here is the central issue. The 
President says it is. The partisans of the other view —and 
they embrace not a few strong men—say we have already 
met all the requirements of duty. We went to war for Cuba 
and spent vast sums; we gave her independence and peace; 
we have given her reforms and improvements of all kinds; 
her people have shown no just appreciation of what we have 
done; why should we feel called on to do more? 

Because, reply the supporters of the President’s policy, we 
shall not do it so much for Cuba as for ourselves and for our 
own honor. We went to war for Cuba not because Cuba 
demanded it, but because our own duty compelied it. Our 
instinct of humanity would not let us remain silent and pas- 
sive with such an intolerable condition at our door. The 
United States is the acknowledged primate of the Western 
Hemisphere. We have taken upon ourselves, within rightful 
limits, the general care of its interests. The Monroe Doctrine, 
in which we have asserted a controlling voice on this conti- 
nent, involves responsibility in return. Our national policy, 
deliberately adopted, went out beyond ourselves and our 
limited interests and proclaimed our concern, outside of our 
borders and within our sphere, in the well-being of the peo- 
ples about us. It was that national policy which impelled us 
to go to war for Cuban independence. But Cuban independ- 
ence is a mockery without Cuban opportunity, and the same 
national policy impels us now to take measures that Cuba may 
have a fair opportunity for development and prosperity. 

Besides, as the President points out, we have required Cuba 
to put the United States in a special and favored position. 
Upon our demand she accepted the Platt Amendment. She 
“has in her Constitution affirmed what we desired, that she 
should stand in international matters in closer and more 
friendly relations with us than with any other Power.’’ In 
acceding to this requirement she has established a just claim 
to favored treatment in return. In this fact, which the 
President enforces, we can see why he holds that reciprocal 
consideration is a matter of honor. 


What We Shall Gain by Reciprocity 


If the argument of moral obligation is thus cogent, the 
argument of material interest is, in the view of Cuba’s advo- 
cates, only second in force. They believe that a reciprocal 
agreement, with fair concessions by Cuba for American prod- 
ucts in exchange for fair concessions by the United States 
for Cuban products, would inure to the great advantage of 
both countries. A little examination of the practical facts 
will throw light on this question. . 

The United States now takes about four-fifths of Cuba’s 
exports and furnishes a little over two-fifths of her imports. 
For eight months of last year her exports amuunted to §$50,- 
551,899, of which $40,594,203 came to this country. During 
the same time the value of her imports was $43,647,340, of 
which $18,466,926 went from this country. That is to say, 
out of $75,000,000 a year which Cuba receives in value we 
pay $60,000,000, and out of the $66,000,000 which she spends 
for foreign goods we get about $28,000,000 and other countries 
get about $38,000,000. We furnish the money with which 
Cuba buys from other lands. 

What did she buy from them last year? She bought cotton 
goods to the amount of $5,000,000; cattle to the amount of 
$4,800,000; rice to the amount of $3,300,000; shoes to the 
amount of $2,100,000, andsoon. She buys cotton and leather 
goods from England and Spain; furniture from France and 
England; linens from Spain and Germany; wines, china and 
laces from Spain; and sweetmeats, silks and notions from 
France. With a wise reciprocal agreement she would buy 
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most of these things from us. More than that, a concession 
on her sugar, stimulating her industry, would bring a pros- 
perity that would enormously expand her purchasing power. 
It is calculated that under favorable conditions the island 
would within five years reach a point where it would spend 
not less than $200,000,000 a year, most of which would come 
to the United States. The total annual product of the home 
beet sugar industry does not exceed $7,500,000. What shall 
be said of their comparative value? 

The country is not without experience in the efficacy of reci- 
procity with Cuba in increasing trade. For years priorto the 
McKinley Law our annual exports to Cuba had ranged from 
$10,000,000 to $13,000,000. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1891, they were $12,224,888. Under the provisions of the 
McKinley Law a reciprocity agreement was made, and the 
effect became immediately apparent. In the fiscal year 1892 
our exports to Cuba increased to $17,953,570 and in 1893 to 
$24,157,698 —having nearly doubled within two years. The 
McKinley Law was then repealed; with it the reciprocity 
agreement was abrogated; and our exports fell off in 1895 to 
$12,807,661 and in 1896 to $7,530,880. In corresponding 
measure the exports from Cuba to the United States went 
down from $78,706,506 in 1893 to $40,017,730 in 1896. 
Indeed, it was this crippling of trade with the United States 
and the blight it spread over the island which was one of the 
potent factors in producing the Cuban Revolution and all the 
momentous consequences that have followed. 


How the Opposing Forces are Divided 


With this review we can now define and estimate the ele- 
ments which enter into this controversy and the character and 
the probabilities of the issue. On the one hand, we have the 
President earnestly insisting on the acceptance of what he 
conceives to be a broad national policy, involving the relief 
of Cuba from distress and threatened trouble, and enforced 
by the practical certainty of great commercial advantages in 
reciprocity — at once a moral obligation and a material inter- 
est. On the other hand, we have the home sugar interests 
resisting any tariff concessions to Cuba as a menace to them- 
selves, supported by a wider sentiment against anything that 
may seem like a breach in the wall of protection, and by a 
good deal of indifference to any further claims on the part of 
Cuba. This is the issue to be fought out or composed. 

The President is the head and front on one side. He has 
thrown himself into the fight with characteristic energy and 
force. His convictions are profound, and he has the full 
courage of his convictions. With him is Secretary Root who 
is charged with the immediate administration of Cuba, and 
who is thus deeply concerned in her full relief and pacifica- 
tion. He is assiduous, adroit and unwearying, and pushes 
the policy with steady purpose and signal skill. Chief among 
the advocates in Congress is Senator Platt, of Connecticut, 
who came to this view very deliberately, but accepted it fully 
and earnestly. Wise, practical and far-sighted, thoroughly 
patriotic in spirit, persuasive in counsel and effective in 
action, he is a tower of strength to whatever cause he 
espouses. 

The real chief on the other side is Speaker Henderson. 
His controlling influence with the Ways and Means Committee 
disparages neither. Its leaderssupported him; he appointed 
them; they are all men of long association and natural sym- 
pathies, and they look at public questions with the same 
training and from the same point of view. Mr. Payne, Mr. 
Dalzell, General Grosvenor and their associates of the 
Committee are all men of experience and force, and their 
cooperation with the Speaker implies no subservience on the 
part of either. The rules and machinery of the House put 
dominant power in the hands of the Speaker. Inevitably he 
looks at questions from the legislative standpoint. He is 
naturally and rightfully interested in holding a majority in 
the House, for on control of the House depend all legislation 
and all legislative policies. Heseesthe difficulty of bringing 
refractory delegations into line, and the risk of endangering 
enough districts under the influence of local interest to turn 
the balance of the House. ; 

If these things make him hesitate to disregard the remon- 
strances and the threats of districts, and even of States, it is 
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not surprising. He looks at the question from one standpoint 
and the President from another. He sees a dozen or twenty 
districts looming large through local griefs, and the President 
sees either the failure of a great national policy which would 
carry general condemnation, or the success of that policy 
which would be so complete and splendid as to dwarf and 
obliterate any local discontent. Their differences require a 
discussion and comparison of views, but do not involve any 
clash. In the end the President and the Speaker are morally 
certain to codperate for the adoption of a common purpose. 

The President has staked the influence of his Administration 
on the acceptance of his general policy on this question, and 
he has not unduly magnified its necessity or its importance. 
It becomes a crucial test, not in form but in substance. It is 
not unlike but more important than the Porto Rico issue 
which stirred the country two years ago. In that case the 
differences among the majority were largely sentimental; in 
this case the question is one of great practical consequence. 
President McKinley insisted upon the removal of the barriers 
on trade between Porto Rico and the United States. Congress 
objected to establishing full free trade. Finally the differ- 
ence was compromised on a plan which removed 85 per cent. 
of the tariff duty at once and all of the duty in two years. 
President McKinley’s view prevailed in substance with a 
modification in form. -~ 

It is not improbable that in the present case an adjustment 
will be reached‘ which will be acceptable to both sides. 
Instead of a direct reduction in the duty on Cuban imports 
there may be a rebate which will be equivalent to reduction. 
It is morally certain that in one form or another the conces- 
sion will be made. The manner is secondary — the matter is 
vital. The President has taken his stand for a great public 
policy, and with his conscious rectitude and powerfu), urgency 
it is reasonably sure to carry Congress, as it has already 
impressed the country. 

VxI 


Political Mind-Reading 


ECRETARY SHAW is a favorite with all newspaper men. 
The reason why these shrewd judges of human nature 
measure him as a man to be relied upon is well illustrated by 
the experience of a correspondent who took a ‘‘ long chance’’ 
on his favorable estimate of the new Cabinet officer. 

This newspaper man came in contact with Governor Shaw 
when the latter was in attendance upon the National 
Republican Convention, at Philadelphia. Mr. J. P. Dolliver, 
then a member of the House of Representatives, was being 
urged by the Iowa delegation as a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, but in spite of the position of the Iowa delegation, 
a vigorous sentiment for Governor Shaw made itself felt. 

Instantly Mr. Shaw did everything to destroy this senti- 
ment, and to the newspaper correspondent in question he 
stoutly proclaimed his devotion to the Congressman. 

** And I’ll tell you privately,’’ he declared, ‘‘ that some- 
time, when the opportunity offers, I shall give good and 
substantial proof of my loyalty to Mr. Dolliver.’’ ; 

Months later, when the news came over the wire that 
Senator Gear, of Iowa, had suddenly died, this newspaper 
man at once recalled the Governor’s remark and said to him- 
self: ‘‘ Now is his opportunity to make good his pledge. He 
said it as if he meant it and I believe he will keep his word.”’ 

Then the correspondent wired to his paper the flat and 
unqualified statement that Governor Shaw would appoint 
J. P. Dolliver to the United States Senate to succeed Mr. Gear. 
This was printed, whereupon the statement was immediately 
challenged by other papers, but the correspondent held his 
ground unflinchingly and wired his managing editor that if 
the Dolliver appointment were not made, he should consider 
his own resignation as offered and accepted. 

Then followed a period of delay, during which the Governor 
gave no assuring hint of his determination. Day after day 
the newspaper man who had interviewed Governor Shaw 
held his ground and insisted that Mr. Dolliver would be ap- 
pointed. When the announcement of the appointment finally 
came, however, Mr. Dolliver himse!f was scarcely more 
pleased than was the correspondent who had impulsively 
concluded that Governor Shaw would ‘‘ make good.’’ 





Editor's Note — This is the first of a series of fortnightly papers by Mr. Smith, dealing 
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No. 1—A long cheval mirror was used to supply 
the illumination needed on the dark side 


merely as mine, and that they represent conditions under 

which are produced certain types of photography. Some 
one else may have other ideas, and it is rather fortunate that 
this is possible, for they may be equally good though abso- 
lutely different, and by reason of their difference will result 
in quite another type of work. Each in its way may serve 
as a guide, but if that personal expression which 
we call “‘a style’’ is to be acquired the mere copy- 
ing of another person’s methods will be of very lit- 
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for 


any one and every one, under all sorts of conditions. 
You may get lessons from the carpenter and the plumber 
who come to work at your house. Among the members 
of your family or in a crowd of entire strangers you look 
for that little turn of body or eye which will express 
certain temperaments or emotions. 

It is hardly possible for me to set down rules that will 
cover every situation: working conditions vary so much, 
especially indoors, where most portraits are made. Even 
a few degrees difference in the angle at which light comes 
in at one or more windows will mark the contrast between 
a well or badly lighted picture. These points have to be 
discovered by the photographer. Some of the difficulties 
encountered are in general of the same 
sort, such as that of light coming through 
side windows at an angle which causes it 


Amateurs 


would do equally well, but so few are set in that way. Some- 
times a combination of white shade drawn down to meet the 
yellow cloth is useful, especially when the room is provided 
with several windows. 

Illustration No. 1 is a portrait made beside a window 
about midday. As there were no other side windows to 
assist by letting light through their upper half a long cheval 
mirror was used, at a distance of several feet, to act as a 
reflector and so supply the illumination needed on the dark 
side. The. camera was set rather low to accentuate the 
height of the subject and a moderately long exposure was 
given to the plate. It is no use trying to make photographs 
with lots of light and a quick exposure to get the same effect 





to illuminate the floor first, and then grad- 
ually to diminish in strength every foot 
above, so that by the time the height of an 
average person is reached the head will be 
in comparative darkness. Something has 
to be done to remedy this. I see the same 
trouble in some pictures made by gaslight 
since my article on Night Photography ap- 
peared in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
The illumination decreased on the upper 
portion of the body until the forehead and 
hair vanished into inky blackness —a pho- 
tograph, in fact, which was fully timed in 
one part and considerably undertimed in 
others. This was caused as far as I could 
tell by allowing the table lamps to remain 
at their usual height when the lower half 
was unprotected by an opal globe to cor- 
respond with the one covering the upper 
half. If the lower rays also were softened 
in this manner and a longer exposure given 
it would prove to be a more evenly timed 
plate, or if the lamp should be raised con- 
siderably, say twenty-four inches, the head 
would receive the strongest light instead of 














thehands. Additional light of correspond- 

ing strength, somewhere above — in a chan- 

delier, for example —will also help to equal- 

ize the illumination of the subject. By daylight, since it 

may not be possible to admit more light above, some of 

that below must be shut out so as to even things up a bit. 

A yard or two of bright yellow cheesecloth, such as is 

commonly sold, widl help wonderfully if pinned across the 

lower portion of the windows. The exact height of its 
upper edge must be decided at the time the pose is being 
arranged. Sitting or standing, a light or a dark dress, the 
scheme of the picture, will all have their bearing on this one 
little question. Yellow affects the actinic qualities of the light 
which comes through it, and if the usual cream-colored cloth 
is used the result will be different, so it is well to have both 
sorts for comparison. A window shade which rolls upward 





No. 4 — An instance of the imaginative 


No. 3—The entire pose must be easy and graceful 
if the head and shoulders are to express anything 


as those made with very soft illumination and a long expo- 
sure. Personally, I prefer the slow way, and have my studio 
arranged accordingly, except for the occasions when I use a 
perfectly white background; then I want it to be really white, 
and all the daylight possible is let into the room. 
Photographs of the latter type are not always convenient 
for an amateur to attempt because a strong light from the 
top or a very high side light is needed, but I should think 
that a conservatory might be used, and offer all sorts of 
possibilities for making things that would be a little out 
of the ordinary. These conditions would require a quick 
exposure, but non-halation plates are not at all necessary; 
they might even spoil what would otherwise give a very 
charming atmosphere to the picture. I have 
never used them myself even when pointing 
the camera directly into the light, as in I]lustra- 





tleuse. To adapt, to absorb as suggestions, to 
make use of, to account for failure or success of 
your own, or as an incentive to be original, are 
some of the heips that the student may find in the 
work of others, but to imitate outright is hardly 
consistent with a proper sense of pride. I suppose. 
a certain amount of cleverness is necessary to do 
even so much, but that is not the sort of work one 
would choose to exhibit. 

Suggestions may be taken from the most remote 
sources for the lighting and arrangement of a pic- 
ture. In fact, the more subtle the hint is, the more 
one may feel gratified at the successful evolution of 
an idea. Sometimes a'few words descriptive of an 
attitude will suggest what to look for when next one 
has a model to pose. A strain of music, or a line 
in some fantastic drawing, may start one on the way 
to a very complete picture. I remember seeing, 
some time ago, from the other side of a street, a 
painting in a shop window which appeared to repre- 
sent a dark interior, richly furnished and hung 
with velvet portiéres through which one looked on 
a brilliant sunny courtyard. The idea of the dark 
foreground with the sparkling light tones of the 
room beyond was rather attractive, so I crossed over 
to enjoy the details, and found that the whole scene 
was purely in my imagination. The picture repre- 
sented a tall, light-colored vase against a dark 
velvet background! The reality made no differ- 
ence, however, to the value of the suggestion; I 
can recall now the scene which I conjured out of 
porcelain and velvet even more vividly than if it 
had been really painted there, because it is my 
own. Then, too, things which are suggestions for a 
special class of pictures, such as portraits, will have 
to be looked for with reference to their use. For 
this you study people as well as pictorial qualities, 
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tion No. 2. For this the room was just flooded 
with light from the top, in addition to the large 
side light against which the model was posed. 
This time also the camera was very low—even 
pointed upward a trifle, which is against all proper 
rules, I believe. There is a traditional idea that 
to make a full-length portrait the lens should be 
about on a line with the elbow of the sitter and 
approximately centred for a head and shoulders. 
I have no doubt that this is quite correct in a 
general sense, but as the lens will govern the rel- 
ative position somewhat it is better to experiment 
a little for one’s self. , For my own part I like 
it unusually high or low, or for some appropriate 
subject at a purely conventional height. All de- 
pends on the sort of thing I want to make. Pho- 
tographing head and shoulders is to my mind 
quite as difficult as when the full figure is to be 
taken, because the en/ire pose-must be easy and 
graceful if the head and shoulders are to express 
anything. 

Illustration No. 3 will convey some idea of what 
I mean about this; but take, for example, any 
picture you may happen to have which shows some 
active pose of the figure, and by covering all 
except the upper part you will easily see the effect 
it has. Any one of the great portraits that have 
come down to us from the Old Masters, and, of 
course, the important modern ones, too, show this 
quality of suggestion. I believe there is more 
need to insist on a careful study of this point 
than on all the other questions of posing put 
together, particularly because there is a natural 
tendency to neglect it. The idea that because a 
defect ‘‘won’t be seen” it may be allowed to 
remain is a mistaken one and should not be toler- 
ated. Hands and feet awkwardly placed will as 
surely have their effect on the expression of the 
sitter as if they were in plain view. One aid to 
overcoming this difficulty is to have the subject 
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MAHING THE PICTURE. 


lean slightly forward. The action itself helps to lessen the 
muscular constraint and it also brings the head into a more 
equal prominence before the lens. Full and half-length 
figures are helped immensely by keeping them some distance 
from the background — quite five or six feet of floor showing 
sumewhere beyond the figure if it is possible. It should be 
indefinite, but sufficient to give one the impression that there 
is room to move; this also helps to give what is calJed 
‘* atmosphere ’’ to the photograph. 

In all these the pose must be appropriate, of course. Avery 
shy young girl will quite naturally assume an attitude which 
suggests her age and type; it is the part of the photographer 
to retain as much of this as possible while tactfully changing 
any detail of pose or dress that may need it. An elderly 
person must first of all feel perfectly comfortable, so that 
every muscle of the head and body is at ease, and no glare of 
light will bother the eyes. The lens must be used without 
diaphragm or with a particularly soft focus so as to lessen the 
necessity for retouching. All these things aid in giving a 
true impression of the temperament of the subject. The por- 
trait of a frolicsome, high-spirited child, for instance, will 
carry no feeling of pleasure to the heart of its parent if it is 
made solemn and self-conscious by the presence of several 
critics at the time the photograph is being made. Then, 
again, the plain, austere type of woman must not be expected 
to show that inward curve of the back of the hand or any 
other of the supple lines that come so naturally with the cul- 
tivated grace of women of another world, and so on. In 
every case the pose must be studied from various points. 
Walk about the room so as to find out from which position 
you get the most desirabie view of the figure, and particu- 
larly to find which is the most flattering light for the face. 
When you have decided this you are ready for the camera, 
but don’t be in too much of a hurry. 

Out of doors there are other sentiments to be expressed. 
There we have the choice of trying to make our lens see 
nature as it is or as our imagination prompts us to make it 
appear. The two things are quite different. The Swans 
(Illustration No. 4) should, I think, be classed as an 
instance of the imaginative, since in no way does it 
represent the normal result. The point of view, the devel- 
opment of the plate, and the print were each controlled 
to obtain a preconceived idea. First of all, to get the desired 
arrangement of trees and water without any sky it was 
necessary to place the camera on a steep bank and to point it 
downward at such a sharp angle. that the tripod actually had 
to be held in place or it would have toppled over —and down. 
I suppose the lens must have been quite eight feet above the 
water’s edge. Even then the horizon line was not quite high 
enough to shut out a view of the opposite shore, so, as a dark 
mass at the top of the picture seemed to be desirable in the 
view on the ground-glass, this part was deliberately avoided 
during development. The exposure had to be made with a 
quick shutter, and resulted in the plate’s being slightly under- 
timed, although it was taken quite early in the afternoon, 
consequently at a certain stage of development it began to 
show what is termed ‘‘ chemical fog,’’ but even this was 
encouraged with the idea that it would assist in the oblitera- 
tion of unnecessary and realistic detail. The print was 
developed with the same object. This, of course, is not an 
isolated instance of the intimate relationship and effect one 
part of the process of making a photograph has upon the 
others. 

To control the result it is essential that one should under- 
stand the technical side, although upon as simple a basis as 


No. 2—Flooded with light from the top, in addition to the large side light 
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possible, avoiding every single formula or contrivance 
that can be dispensed with; besides, being able to do all 
these things helps to keep up one’s interest. Sometimes 
the way a picture looks on the ground-glass of the camera 
will suggest the exact stage of developmert to which the 
plate should be carried; another time the way it develops 
will suggest an opportunity for certain kinds of printing 
if you can control the plate at that moment in a suit- 
able way. Remember, however, that these things are 
not to be done only as a fancy of the moment but because 
they are appropriate to the subject. Making photographs 
at night out of doors, for instance, I found that when the 
negatives were fully timed there was great temptation to 
develop them too far, and so make them lose that feeling 
of night —a soft blending of masses that yet has plenty of 
detail. 

Foregrounds are very important in these pictures; it 
seems to be necessary that they should be fairly sharp, 
unless the composition especially demands that they be 
otherwise, because clear modeling is generally needed to 
give substance to the vague impressions of a very dark 
picture. The foregrounds of pinhole photographs of every 
description are perfectly marvelous for their accurate 
proportions. Providing the plate is not too close to the 
pinhole no lens can equal it. The pinhole seems to be 
the one perfect eye the camera has, but —there are always 
buts to the good things in photography —the tiny aperture 
almost prevents its use for any figure work. I have not 
tried any myself so far, though I understand that it has 
been done out of doors on a bright day with exposures 
varying from twelve to twenty-four seconds for a No. 10 
needle-hole. 

The idea of the method is, briefly, that you bore, with 
the greatest care imaginable, a perfectly round hole with 
thin, smooth edges in the centre of a small sheet of soft 
brass. This is carefully oxidized over a sulphur flame 
and attached to the front board in place of the lens. The 
focus, as we know of it in relation to glass lenses, has 
no place in pinhole photography. Plates are exposed at 
distances varying from three to eight inches away from 
the front board without showing any appreciable differ- 
ence in the image which is photographed except in size 
and accuracy of proportions; this increases as the bellows 
are drawn out just as in lens photography. From four 
to six inches you get the exaggerated distances which are 
recorded by wide-angle lenses, and from six to eight 
inches the impression rapidly grows more accurate. The 
clearness of the image is governed by the size, thinness 
and perfect smoothness of the tiny hole through which the 
light rays pass. This hole should be only large enough to 
admit a needle of the sizes from No. 6 to No. 12, and must 
be perfect under a magnifying glass to reach the stage of 
excellence demanded by a connoisseur in pinhole work. 

My own first efforts out of doors were made with a sheet of 
black paper carefully perforated with a hole equal to a No. 5 
needle, and really they were quite good so long as the details 
could be depicted ina large way and not suffer by it. For 
example, a park fountain with its surrounding broad pave- 
ment and wooden benches was all right, but a view showing 
a long vista of trees and grass was not successful. The 
exposure varies from a few seconds out of doors under favor- 
able conditions to ah hour or more for a dark interior. 
At three o’clock on a December afternoon about four 
minutes seems to be the average for out-of-door work, but of 
course this varies with the brightness of the day, the size of 
the needle hole, and -the 
distance of the plate from 
the front board. The size 














of the picture that may be 
produced by this means is 
left a very indefinite quan- 
tity by those who practice 
it or even in any text-book 
on the subject so far as I 
can discover. The small 
plates, such as 4x5 and 
5X7, are generally referred 
to. It seems, however, 
that, providing the pinhole 
be accurately centred, 
there need be no limit set 
by these sizes. An 8x10 
plate which I used was’ 
covered out to the edge. 
An exposure of ninety 
minutes was given at ten 
o’clock in the morning, 
with a No. 8 needle-hole 
six and a half inches from 
the plate. The objects in 
the foreground were about 
five feet away from the 
camera. 

It seems that a dis- 
tance of four inches 


from the needle hole is a 
practical basis to take as 
guide in timing the ex- 
posures, as every inch of 
bellows beyond that 
doubles the time needed. 
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No. 5— Photographing one’s self is rather an amusing experiment 


Photographing one’s self is rather an amusing experiment, 
besides being an opportunity for practice. (See Illustration 
No 5.) I have known one or two people who succeeded by 
this means in getting the first good portraits of themselves 
that they had ever had. It involves a little trouble and 
patience, of course, but one does not mind that if there is 
the prompting of an energetic mood and no model available. 
When you are familiar with the light effects of certain posi- 
tions in your room there is no difficulty in selecting the 
spot where you imagine it will be most becoming. The 
next move is to decide upon a pose. To assist in this you 
will need a cheval mirror in which you can study various 
phases of the idea you wish to carry out. If you find the 
light is not quite satisfactory, change the position of the 
mirror a little to right or left and shift your own position to 
correspond. Finally deciding that everything is as you 
would like, you place some object exactly at the height 
your own head will reach and another upon the floor just in 
front of the place where your feet are to be. You then 
adjust the camera eaacé/y in front of the mirror, get a focus 
on the chair or other accessory which may correspond to the 
exact spot you will occupy, and see that the position of your 
head and feet will insure all the allowance of margin above 
and below that you wish to have. Close the lens, put in the 
plate holder and draw the slide. You then make sure that 
the mirror is absolutely in a line with the camera and take 
your pose again. The tripod or camera stand will nat- 
urally cut off some of your view of yourself, but there will be 
sufficient for you to be able to decide, to a hair's breadth, 
the aspect which the lens will receive. The exposure is 
made by pressing your foot on a bulb attached to an extra 
long tube, if you have a shutter, or by some second person 
who is previously instructed as to how many seconds the 
cap is to be held off. I have done it myself, when the ex- 
posure was made in a very weak light, by simply pulling off 
the cap by means of a fine thread, and when the proper num- 
ber of seconds had gone by I just walked toward the 
camera quickly. Naturally the chances of the image show- 
ing some movement are much greater than by the other 
methods, but it’s all interesting. 


Dred 
**Bobs’”’ and “‘ Fighting Bob”’ 


AN ENGLISHMAN recently arrived from London is 
authority for the following comment on Admiral Robley D. 
Evans, who commanded the fleet which greeted Prince Henry. 

‘* A friend of mine,’’ says the Englishman, ‘‘ enjoys per- 
sonal acquaintance with Kipling, and a few days ago he 
asked the celebrated authdr to state who his ideal warrior is 
among modern fighters. Kipling replied that he worshiped 
at the shrine of at least two heroes, ‘ Bobs,’ of England, and 
‘ Fighting Bob,’ of America.’’ 
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they sat looking at each other in a room bare to desti- 

tution. She was very pretty, and if anything the 
troubled look in her face added to her attractiveness— it 
made her seem so gentle and appealing. His personal 
appearance was hardly improved by the scowl that lay upon 
his countenance. But although his mouth was stern enough 
his eyes were very tender and compassionate. 

“You did not eat it yourself because you left it for me,”’ 
he said almost fiercely. ‘‘ And I, like a hog—thinking of 
something else— forgot and took it.’’ 

‘‘Indeed I didn’t,’’ she pleaded almost with tears in her 
eyes; ‘‘ I didn’t want it at all.’’ 

They went with the money they had left to a neighboring 
restaurant, where they were served with ‘‘ one portion’? of 
each thing and very few of these. It had been a daily strug- 
gle at each meal to see which could make the other eat the 
greater part of what was before them. At first he had not 
noticed the way in which she managed to leave the larger 
share for him. Then, by not eating himself, he had tried to 
make her eat more: One day a goodly piece had remained 
unused because neither would touch it. This had forced 
them to recognize the little daily comedy, but it was played 
over again each day notwithstanding. 

“* You are hungry now,’’ he asserted accusatively. 

‘* No, I am not,’’ she answered. ‘‘ But,’’ she continued, 
abandoning her line of defense, ‘‘ what if I am? Isn’t it 
more important that you should eat than I— you who have to 
tramp about so and get so tired?’’ 

‘TI am a brute,’’ said he fiercely, ‘‘ not to have noticed. 
I was thinking of what we could do.’’ 

‘I know, dear,’’ she said rising. She sat on the table 
near his chair, putting her arm about his neck. ‘‘ And you 
will find something. I'll eat some crackers so that you’ll not 
be troubled.”’ 

She drew toward her a tin box and, opening it, took out a 
biscuit from the few scattered at the bottom. 

‘* Not many even of those,’’ he said, glancing dolefully into 
the box. ‘‘It’s hard, Phoebe. I could bear it, myself. But 
what I can’t bear is having you bearit. The bitterest suffer- 
ing for a man is seeing the woman he loves in want of any- 
thing. Dearest, it makes me desperate. I'd hold up a train 
in an instant and think nothing of doing it.’’ 

John Halleck had been a draftsman for a fairly success- 
ful architect. When his employer, who was old, had retired, 
he believed that it would be easy enough to find another job. 
An the end of three months and of almost all his money he 
seemed as far from it as ever. The clothes left over from their 
former comparative prosperity they had, but in their last lodg- 
ing at the top of a block of buildings in the noisy shop-lined 
avenue through which the trains of an elevated railway-roared 
day and night, there was little but a few cherished objects, 
the chair in which John Halleck sat, and the table on which 
Phoebe, his wife, was perched munching the last biscuit 
between her pretty teeth. 

“I'd do anything, I don’t care how mad or desperate,’’ he 
said, rising and going to the window, where he gazed down 
upon the puffing engine of a train drawing out of the station. 
‘‘ And it’s queer, when a man is ready for anything, that 
there isn't something.’’ 

“It'll come,’’ she said indifferently, as she informally 
licked the crumbs from her fingers, ‘‘ when you least expect 
it. The luck has got to turn.’’ 

“ It’ll have to come pretty soon,” he laughed, picking up 
a newspaper that lay upon the floor. ‘‘ I’ve gone through 
this every day, and I don’t find very much.”’ 

‘“ What is the news?’’ she asked with assumed seriousness. 

“* As if I'd been reading it for news,’’ he said, going over 
and kissing her in his delight at her pretense. ‘‘ Well, my 
lady,’’ he continued, glancing at the page in his hand, “‘ the 
war scare between this country and England still continues.’’ 

““ If there is war,’’ she said gravely, ‘‘ we cannot go abroad 
this summer.’’ 

He again kissed her in. recognition of the stupendous pleas- 
antry. 

** Then,’’ he went on, ‘‘ Silas Deane has just engineered a 
little trust for eleven hundred millions.’’ 


Big EY were both distinctly well-dressed young people, yet 
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‘“‘Eleven hundred millions,’’ she murmured rever- 
ently. ‘‘Is there so much money in all the world?”’ 

‘*And,”’ he continued, ‘‘I observe that the English 
Ambassador, the Right Honorable Sir George Arthur 
Millichope, is in town, if that interests you.’’ 

“Can you doubt it?’’ she replied. 

“*Moreover,’’ he pursued, ‘‘I notice that Mr. Michael 
Geoghegan, the contractor, is in need of teamsters. I 
think I ought to be able to drive a dumpcart.”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ she said wistfully, ‘‘ can’t you find something 
nicer —and easier?’’ 

“Pll be precious glad to get that,’’ he answered. 
‘* What’s the difference where the money comes from if it 
only comes!”’ 

Her confidence had given him new courage, and he went 
on with assurance: ‘‘ It’s only for the time being. I?ll find 
a way out of this. You can believe it, dearest.’’ 

As Halleck, a little later, took his course across the 
town, his pace was not very brisk. It was not the drag- 
ging shuffle of a discouraged man; only the loitering step 
of a thoughtful one. There was no hurry, as he had an 
hour before him, and the fresh autumn morning was very 
pleasant. Something in the air seemed to stir his blood, 

and though the situation was so desperate he had never felt 
more courageous. 

Walking with a certain sense of exhilaration he came to 
Fifth Avenue. It was not a thoroughfare he frequented. 
Still, he had to go down in addition to going across, and he 
might as well go down this street as another. The brilliant 
scene of the morning gave another fillip to his determination. 
Indeed, his fancy had never been more active. Unsought 
visions swam before his eyes; unaccountable thoughts rose 
in his mind. Never had everything seemed so possible. 

As he sauntered along he looked in the shops. Now it 
was the window of some big picture dealer with its glowing 
canvases; now of some silversmith’s with its gleaming 
wares. Finally he found himself standing before a small 
bookshop, gazing at the pictures and the open volumes. It 
was the merest idle inspection—his eyes passing carelessly 
from one object to another, Finally they rested on an out- 
spread page. The book was a large and thick one and ona 
little paper resting against it Halleck read, ‘‘ THE UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD.”’ It was a map of the world on 
‘‘Mercator’s Projection,.’’ and though he had seen it often, 
he now, in his indolence, gazed at it curiously. 

Suddenly something seemed to attract his attention and he 
looked more closely. As he did so his eyes brightened and a 
smile played about his lips. A thought 
had come to him—he could not tell how 
or from where. It was a strange fancy, 
compounded of some scraps of half- 
forgotten knowledge and a wild flight of 
the imagination. He had not been think- 
ing of anything likely to produce such a 
fancy —still, there it was. 

‘‘Why not?” he muttered under his 
breath. ‘‘ There might be money in it in 
some way. I said I’d hold up a train. 
This is only a little more mad.”’ 

Turning, he went briskly into the shop. 
Stationery was sold there, and he bought 
some tracing-paper and a pencil. At a 
very different gait and with a changed 
manner he made his way through the 
Avenue and down Broadway. Very soon 
he turned to the east and quickly entered 
a wide and comparatively deserted street. 
In a few moments he was before the Astor 
Library, rapidly ascending the steps. 


IR GEORGE ARTHUR MILLICHOPE, 

G. C. B., G. C. M. G., threw down the 

paper at which he had been glancing while 
he smoked an after-luncheon cigar. 

““Wonderful people—these Ameri- 
cans!’ he ejaculated; ‘‘ marvelous! ’”’ 

‘** Awfully pretty girls,’’ commented the 
Hon. Archibald Stackpole, the Second 
Secretary of the Embassy. 

‘“As a nation you don’t know how to 
take them,’’ continued Sir George, puffing 
vigorously at his very dry cigar. ‘‘ They 
tell you a thing that seems so preposter- 
ous that you believe they must be chaff- 
ing you, and it turns out the absolute 
truth. Then they say something that 
seems simple enough and you discover it’s 
some of their peculiar humor. You can’t 
be sure of what they mean;’’ and Sir 
George, rising, stumped impatiently about 
the room. ‘‘ Now here is this account of 
a ‘trust’ formed by Mr. Silas Deane of 
eleven hundred millions. I shouldn’t 
credit it unless I saw it in print in a 
reputable paper—at least,’’ added Sir 
George hastily, ‘‘as reputable as any 
American newspaper can be. Over two 
hundred million pounds! After that, one 
may believe anything.”’ 


““Yes,’’ said Stackpole mournfully, ‘‘a chap was saying 
after dinner the other night that in a canal somewhere up in 
what he called the ‘ Great Lakes,’ the commerce for eight 
months was more than twice as much as through Suez for all 
the year. Now | thought that couldn’t be so and I bet him. 
But I lost.’’ 

‘I tell you,’’ exclaimed Sir George in some excitement, 
‘that this American ‘ enterprise’ and ‘ push’ is upsetting the 
world — upsetting the world, sir! I don’t know what is 
going to be done. You can’t tell what they’ll be at next. 
That is one reason, between ourselves, why I do not advocate 
amore aggressive course in the present difficulties— do not 
advise that England shall take a firmerstand. At home they 
don’t realize it, but when any one is here and sees the sur- 
prising things that are being done it leads him to reflect — 
to hesitate—to pause.’’ 

He was interrupted by a knock at the door, and in answer 
to Stackpole’s command a servant appeared with an envelope. 

“‘Hum!’’ snorted Sir George, taking it and tearing it open 
as he adjusted his eyeglasses. ‘‘A card! ‘John Halleck.’ 
John Halleck! I don’t know any John Halleck. ‘ With 
important information of a private and confidential nature.’ 
What do you make of this, Stackpole?’”’ 

“‘ Why, sir,’’ replied Stackpole gloomily, ‘‘as you said, 
this is America.’’ 

““ He evidently wants me to see him,’’ fumed Sir George. 
‘*Nonsense! We aren’t Russians and we don’t go in for 
these secret service matters. Really— yet—but I—tell you, 
Stackpole, you had better talk to him and hear what he has to 
say.’’ And turning to the servant he said: ‘‘ The person 
may come here.’’ 

As the man left the room the Ambassador again turned to 
the Secretary. ‘‘I tell you that I’m positively afraid to tet 
even this fellow go. Just at this crisis. As I was just say- 
ing, one must be prepared for anything here. You can’t tell 
what these Americans may be at. If I heard they had a 
scheme for tunneling the ocean and coming out at Charing 
Cross I’m not prepared to say I wouldn’t believe it.’’ 

Sir George vanished as another knock was heard at the 
door, and the Hon. Archibald Stackpole was left alone by the 
window. He glanced curiously at the man who entered and 
who advanced confidently into the centre of the room. 

‘Mr. Halleck?’’ said Stackpole, looking up from the card. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the other; ‘‘I want to see Sir George 
Millichope upon most important business. You are not he?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ admitted Stackpole. ‘‘ But the business— may I 
ask if it is of a personal nature?’’ 
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“Why not ?” he muttered under his breath. 
- +++ “lt eaid I'd hold upatrain. This 
is only a little more mad” 























“No,” answered Halleck quietly, ‘‘ it is something con- 
cerning English interests.’’ 

“Tf you will tell me,’’ said the other, ‘‘ I shall inform His 
Excellency.”’ 

‘‘It is something of such grave importance,’’ said Halleck 
firmly, ‘‘that my communication must be made directly to 
the English Ambassador in person.’’ 

‘‘Sir George is very busy at present.’’ 

‘This cannot wait,’’ continued Halleck peremptorily, ‘‘ or 
if it does there will be no use in my speaking at all.’’ 

‘“‘Do I understand that it is something really pressing?’’ 
pursued the Secretary uncertainly. 

“IT can only reply,’’ said Halleck, ‘‘that the most vital 
interests of England are involved.’’ 

Stackpole looked at him in some perplexity. 

‘‘ What they call a‘ crank,’ ’’ he muttered under his breath. 
Then he said aloud: ‘‘ It’s very good of you to take such an 
interest in the welfare of England. We’re much obliged to 
you; but some other day —thanks.”’ 

Halleck did not express any surprise at this rebuff. He 
seemed rather on the point of breaking into a laugh. 

‘All right,’’ he said; ‘‘ I supposed that’s the way it would 
be taken. Still, I thought that I’d haveatry. Good-day.”’ 

He had turned to go and had almost reached the door by 
which he had entered when Sir George bustled into the room. 

‘*A moment,’’ he said; ‘‘ I happened to hear a few words. 
What is this? This is something ‘ 
that J ought to know?’”’ 

Halleck paused and turned to 
the restless old gentleman with a 
curious scrutinizing glance. 

“*Yes,’’? he said suddenly and 
with new decision. ‘‘I have 
something that it would be worth 
while for you to hear— about 
which it would be worth while 
for the English Government to 
know.”’ 

‘* Some project or other?’’ said 
Sir George; ‘‘some torpedo or 
submarine boat or something?’’ 

“Something more important 
than that,’’ continued Halleck 
quietly, while an amused, almost 
cynical, smile twitched at the 
corners of his mouth. 

“‘T suppose you want money?’”’ 
Sir George asserted bluntly. 

“If after what I have to show 
you and tell you,’’ replied 
Halleck indifferently, ‘‘there 
seems any reason for money in 
the matter then it will be time 
to talk about it.’’ 

The careless independence of 
the answer seemed to impress the 
Ambassador still further. 

“There can’t be any harm in 
hearing what there is,’’ he said 
fussily and rather appealingly to 
the Secretary. 

Stackpole did not appear to 
wish to contradict his chief. 

“T tell you,’’ continued 
Halleck, who, as he had been 
looking from one man to the 
other, had detected the indeci- 
sion of the one and the indiffer- 
ence of the other, ‘‘that it’s 
something that will amaze you. 
Do you want to see the prosperity 
—the prestige—of England de- 
stroyed? Do you want to see 


the British Island become little uw 
more than Iceland? Tell me we anes 
that!’’ 
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saying?’’ asked Sir George. 

“What am I saying? Wait 
until you hear what I have to 
say and then we’ll see what you 
say. Could you forgive yourself 
if you found England were destroyed as a first-class Power 
—that she was overshadowed by this country — politically 
and financially wiped out?’’ 

“ Nonsense,’’ stammered Sir George. 

““T tell you that America holds England in the hollow of 
her hand.’’ 

““Well—well,’’ said the Ambassador nervously. ‘I'll 
listen to what you have to say.’’ 

“‘ Not here,’’ said Halleck advancing, and in a lower tone. 
“Some one may come in. We must be absolutely alone.’’ 

“Very well,’’ assented the other. ‘‘ We’ll be more safe 
from interruption in the next room. Come, Stackpole.’’ 

“‘T don't know about any one else,’’ objected Halleck. 

“Mr. Stackpole, the Second Secretary,’ urged Sir George. 
“ There can be no question about him.’’ 

“All right,’? said Halleck as the Ambassador held open 
the door. ‘‘ This is your funeral.””, As he had been talking 
his eyes had brightened with what might have been excite- 
ment or amusement. Followed by the others he left the room 
with more alacrity than he had shown on entering it. 


ILAS DEANE half turned away from the desk at which he 
was sitting as he heard the door of his private office 
quickly opened. -He did not speak, but only looked inquir- 
ingly at the youngish man who entered. 
“T tell you, Mr. Deane,’’ said the newcomer, depositing 
his hat on one chair and jerking another forward for himself, 


“You did not eat it yourself because 
you left it for me,” he said almost fiercely 


‘*this 7s a queer business or my name isn’t Rowland White.”’ 
Silas Deane continued to look at the other in the quiet, 
contemplative way that he had. 

** It beats me,’’ White continued. 

““T see,’’ said Deane, indicating a mass of newspapers 
that lay near him, “‘ that the English Government seems to be 
no more firm than it has been for some time.”’ 

“‘That’s the point,’’ replied White energetically. ‘‘ For 
the last month they’ve been scared stiff. That’s the only way 
to describe it. They don’t appear to have known their own 
minds over there and have given way on every point. It’s 
their fright that’s made diplomacy so easy—and all such 
smooth sailing. Generally the old lion would have shaken 
its mane and roared, but now a child might play with it. 
There’s no doubt that it’s all come from this information 
they’ve received from Sir George Millichope.”’ 

‘* Have you heard anything else?’’ asked Deane, taking a 
cigar from his pocket and beginning to crumble it between 
his fingers as he had a habit of doing when he was thinking 
intently. 

“* Not much,’’ answered Rowland White. ‘‘ Stackpole isa 
babbling beggar. He talks to others of the Embassy and 
they talk and so it gets to me—with a little help on the way. 
There’s no change in the story of the man who suddenly 
appeared with the information that a mammoth syndicate had 
been formed to carry through a scheme that would be abso- 
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lutely fatal to England. He frightened old Sir George so 
that he has hardly slept a night since, and he has passed on 
his fright to the English Government. There must be some- 
thing behind it, for see what a walkover the United States 
has had for some time. I tell you there is something going 
on. If I could only get hold of the man.’’ 

Silas Deane touched a button and almost immediately a 
clerk appeared. 

““When a Mr. Halleck comes I will see him at once,’’ he 
said. 

“* He is here now, sir,’’ replied the clerk. 

“* Then he may come in.”’ 

‘‘If I could see the fellow,’’ continued White, who had 
paused at the interruption. 

‘*Very well,’ said the older man, ‘‘ you shall have your 
wish at once.’’ 

The door opened as he spoke, and the clerk, appearing for 
an instant, introduced a man and then withdrew. 

‘‘Mr. Halleck,’’ said Silas Deane with very unusual cor- 
diality, rising, advancing and holding out his hand; “it is 
very good of you to come at my very informal request.’’ 

‘**Oh,’’ said Halleck lightly, ‘‘ when it’s a matter of busi- 
ness I don’t stand on formality. And I suppose this is a 
matter of business? ”’ 

The two men stood eyeing each other keenly. 

‘“ Well, yes,’’ said Silas Deane, while a pleased smile 
appeared for a moment on his grave face— the smile of a man 
who has sought for something and not been disappointed. 
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** It is strictly a matter of business. I see you are a man with 
whom it’s better to come directly to the point. I learn that 
you are engaged in some pretty big operations — operations 
that have more or less directly influenced recent important 
events. Now, I am, as you know, interested in what is going 
on. If there is anything to be undertaken I believe that I am 
as able to assist as another. That you have a scheme of 
some kind I know.”’ 

‘I’m sure, Mr. Deane,’’ said Halleck with something of 
the same amusement that he had shown in his interview with 
Sir George, ‘‘ that I feel very much honored that you find the 
time for this little affair.’’ 

‘* My dear man,’’ laughed Deane, ‘‘ anything that seems to 
have had the effect that this has had is not a little affair. I 
am interested in it for myself and for the country. If it is 
something that frightens Sir George so much it must be some- 
thing that is or would be of considerable benefit to America. 
Now, Mr. Halleck, I am sure that you are too patriotic to 
wish to let slip any chance for the United States.’’ 

** Frankly,’’ said Halleck with a short frown, ‘‘I had not 
thought of it in this way.’’ 

‘It is one way of considering it,’’ suggested Silas Deane 
casually. ‘* And I spoke for the interest of the country —and 
indirectly, I believe, for your interest and mine. Now, Mr. 
Halleck, what is the scheme? If there is money in it — more 
can be made by working it for the good of the United States 
than by playing on the fear of 
England. I think you are 
acting in the name of the Gulf 
Stream Syndicate.’’ 

Halleck laughed. 

** Now, what is this?’’ Deane 
asked persuasively. 

“*T will tell you, Mr. Deane,’’ 
said Halleck, after a moment’s 
pause, with sudden impulsive- 
ness; ‘‘I’ll do it. I'll tell you 
just what I told the English 
Ambassador and see what you 
think of it. I'll be hanged if I 
know now what to believe my- 
self, since it frightened old Sir 
George in the way it did. I 
wasn’t a crank, but I’m ina fair 
way tobecomeone. See here;’’ 
and Halleck, taking some papers 
from his pocket, threw them 
down on the desk. ‘‘ Look at 
that.”’ 

Silas Deane picked up one of 
the sheets. 

**I see nothing unusual here,”’ 
he said, 

** No,” said Halleck, drawing 
a chair toward the desk and 
sitting down on it. He leaned 
forward eagerly, and Rowland 
White, rising, advanced so that 
he could follow the explanation. 
‘*No,’’ he continued, ‘‘ there 
isn’t anything remarkable in 
that drawing. It’s just a tra- 
cing from an ordinary map of 
the North Atlantic given on 
“Mercator’s Projection.’ You 
see the eastern shores of America 
— England —Western Europe 
and the Gulf Stream. I don’t 
know how the idea came to me. 
It was allina flash. But look 
—think a moment. You know 
the nature of the Gulf Stream. 
You know what it does. See its 
course,’’ and he ran his finger 
over the map. ‘‘See how it 
starts here in the Gulf of Mexico 
—comes around Florida—im- 
pinges on Cape Hatteras—is 
deflected and goes on spread- 
ing all over the North Atlantic. 
See how it flows directly about 
the British Islands and against 
the Continent. And what does it do? What has Captain M. 
F. Maury, our most eminent hydrographer, said: ‘ One of the 
benign offices of the Gulf Stream is to convey the heat from the 
Gulf of Mexico and bear it beyond the Atlantic for the ame- 
lioration of the climate of the British Isles and ali Western 
Europe.’ What would England and France be without the 
Gulf Stream? They would be as inclement as Labrador. 
Look at the map! ’’ continued Halleck excitedly. ‘‘ And why 
is Labrador, for one reason, the place that itis? Look at the 
map! Do you see the Labrador Current, indicated by the 
dotted lines, sweeping along the coast, bringing the cold from 
the Arctic Ocean? Followthe Current. Do you see where it 
flows? Along the coast of New England, past New York, and 
down toward Maryland, where it is stopped by the same Cape 
Hatteras by which the Gulf Stream is deflected. Why does 
England have its mild weather? Why does New Engiand have 
its severe winters and late springs? Because of the Gulf 
Stream and the Labrador Current. Why does not New York 
have a more equable climate, making it the finest place for resi- 
dence inthe world? Because of the Labrador Current and the 
Gulf Stream. Turn away the Gulf Stream from England — 
let it flow up the New England coast—and what would be the 
result? Snow and ice and cold for England and unequaled 
climate for America from Maryland to Maine. What would 
it not mean for the United States ?— increased comfort, health, 
prosperity! ’’ : 

‘* But—but,’’ gasped White, ‘‘ you speak of turning the 
Gulf Stream as you would of breaking through a new street.’’ 











“Tt might not be so very much more difficult,’’ said 
Halleck, producing a new map which he held before the two 
men. He had begun calmly enough, but as he had gone on 
he had spoken more rapidly and with something of growing 
intensity — with the air of one who is seeking to convince 
himself as well as others. ‘‘Seethis map. It is a tracing of 
the coast of North Carolina. Seeits peculiar nature. Notice 
in the first place the singular, long, outlying islands. Observe 
the sharp point made by Cape Lookout —the curious in- curve 
of land from that to Cape Hatteras. Was anything ever more 
fitted to deflect a current? And we know the nature of a cur- 
rent. A slight interference will throw it off at a great angle 
—the greater angle the more rapid the current may happen to 
be. The Gulf Stream, flowing up from the south at the rate 
of a number of miles an hour, strikes this point and is thrown 
off to England. Let the slightest change be made on the 
outline of the coast. The current of the stream is at once 
altered. A very slight change in the angle and—look at the 
map—a very slight change — and England would be left out in 
the cold. In comparison with some of the engineering feats of 
nowadays how fairly easily enormous changes could be made! 
With what would be nothing in the eyes of modern enterprise 
the Gulf Stream could be turned from England as easily as 
one turns off a stopcock — could be brought directly past New 
York and the New England coast —and think of the change, 
the advantages! ”’ 

Halleck paused as abruptly as he had begun. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Halleck,’’ said Silas Deane, looking up, 
‘* you quite take our breath away.”’ 

“‘T’ve taken my own away,”’ replied Halleck. 
idea it was all going to work out in this way.”’ 

‘‘ There certainly have been surprising developments,’’ 
continued Deane slowly. ‘‘And the country owes you some- 
thing for what you have done. I spoke a moment ago about 
being patriotic. You have been that, for you have through 
this fright in England made these negotiations much easier 
for the United States than they would have been’’— Silas 
Deane paused an instant—‘‘ without the Gulf Stream 
Syndicate.’’ 

Halleck laughed. 

“‘And,”’ the other continued suavely, “‘ it is exactly about 
this Gulf Stream Syndicate that I wanted to inquire. You 
must have had strong backing to influence Sir George.’’ 

“At least, Sir George was satisfied,’’ said Halleck as he 
laughed again. 


““T’'d no 
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‘Now, you know,”’ said Silas Deane, ‘‘ as between prac- 
tical Americans, this scheme is all nonsense.’’ 

‘Very well,’’ replied Halleck, ‘‘ if you think so.’’ 

‘* My dear sir, what else can I think? Turn the course off 
the Gulf Stream as you would the gas!—thougMreally what 
you say makes it seem more possible than it might at first 
appear. Why, it’s preposterous.’’ 

‘Mr. Deane,’’ said Halleck briefly, ‘‘I came to see you 
because you asked me to. As we said at first, this is business. 
I’ve told you this frankly and, as you know, in confidence. 
Is there any proposition that you want to make?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Silas Deane slowly; ‘‘ though every day I 
receive proposals for wilder schemes—I can’t say that I am 
inclined to take any part in a Gulf Stream Syndicate, if 
that is what you mean.”’ 

‘*T mean this,’’? said Halleck; ‘‘if, after what you’ve 
heard, you’ve nothing to say, then there’s nothing to be said. 
Frankly, I wanted to tell you the thing.”’ 

“*T don’t affirm positively,’’ continued Deane with the 
same deliberateness, ‘‘ that I have nothing to say. You will 
yourself confess that your proposition is a little startling. 
You must give me time to think. Anything that has had 
as much effect already cannot be utterly dismissed.’’ 

““Tf this scheme — fancy —call it what you will—has any 
value I’d like your assistance,’’ interrupted Halleck. ‘‘I 
know how all-powerful it is. I will tell you that at first this 
seemed to me, myself, mere madness, but when I saw the way 
that old Englishman took it I began toask myself what it 
was. You know the proposition, Mr. Deane; if it seems to 
you worth considering I will tell you everything; if not, it 
doesn’t make any difference.’’ 

** Where is your place of business, Mr. Halieck?’’ asked the 
other. ‘‘ Where can you hear from me?”’ 

With a moment’s hesitation Halleck gave an address. 

“Is that the main office of the Syndicate? ’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Halleck with a short laugh. 
take your time. Good-day.’’ 

When Rowland White was again alone with the great 
financier he looked at him blankly 

‘* Well!’ he exclaimed helplessly. 
all cranky schemes! ’’ 

“Sir George at least does not seem to have thought it so,’’ 
said the other. 

‘““What!’’ cried his lieutenant, in amazement. 
aren’t going to give the fellow another thought?’’ 


“But I won’t 
For 


**1ll be hanged. 


You 
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“‘T can’t say that,’’ replied Silas Deane unsatisfactorily, 
as he crumbled another cigar between his fingers. ‘‘I believe, 
at least, it is well tohave his address. A very curious address, 
by the way, for a Syndicate of any kind.’’ 


IV 


ALLECK stood with his hands deep in his pockets, his 

head bent and his eyes fixed on the floor. The room 

was the same as on the morning when he had left his wife to 

go in search of employment, except for the absence of one or 

two of the scant pieces of furniture and ornaments. She sat 

at the table where she had sat before, and though he appeared 
more gloomy she seemed as cheerful as ever. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ that’s all up. Played out at last.”’ 

‘* Never mind,’’ she replied hopefully. 

‘‘ But it was good while it lasted,’’ he went on, a gleam of 
amusement showing on his face. ‘‘ You never saw an old boy 
so frightened as Sir George was—and just now so furiously 
angry. There are precious few bad names he didn’t call me 
—and the American people. I thought that he was going to 
have apoplexy. But I asked him if he wanted to have it 
get out, and that quieted him altogether. But I don’t alto- 
gether like the money part;’’ and Halleck frowned. 

‘* No,’’ she said slowly. 

“* But,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I don’t see why we shouldn’t spoil 
the Egyptians when we needed it so.”’ 

“* Still,’’? she said, ‘‘I wish we hadn’t. I wish we could 
give it back. Promise me,”’’ she said rising, ‘‘ that you will. 
The first moment we can. It wasn’t right. I see it now. 
Promise me that you’ll pay it back.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ he said; ‘‘ though it doesn’t look as if Sir 
George’s prospects for getting it were very bright.’’ 

“It does trouble me,’’ she continued. ‘‘ It was, as you 
said, like holding up a train.’’ 

““We were in a desperate way, Phoebe. And something 
desperate had to be done. There was fun in it, too, and the 
country owes us a good time if it only knew. I'll be hanged 
if 1 am sorry. I wish that the goose that laid the golden egg 
hadn’t been killed quite so soon. Here we are again just as 
hungry as before.’’ 

‘*T am not,’’ she protested as decidedly as ever. 

‘* Only this time we haven’t got a cent,’’ he exclaimed as 
he began to walk the floor. ‘‘ You should have let me carry 
the bluff through instead of insisting that I should tell Sir 

(Concluded on Page 20) 


Concerning Men of Business 


B y 


© THE non-business man the ways of the man of busi- 
fk ness are past finding out, but in nothing so much as in 
the way in which he conducts business interviews. 

You wish to see a very busy man about something that 
nearly concerns both of you. You go to his office and are 
told that the great man is engaged, but that if you will send 
in your card and sit down he will see you in a little while. 

If you are wise you will have brought a book with which 
to while away your own precious time, for it will be many 
a minute before the man will let you in. 

Perhaps, if you are not of a reading habit, you pass the 
time planning how to state your case in the fewest words, 
for not being in business yourself you stand somewhat in 
awe of these rushing men whose minutes are like pre- 
cious stones and their words as golden as silence. While 
you are thinking, the door opens and one who has been 
closeted with the man of affairs comes out. He is about 
to say good-by, but interrupts himself to say, ‘‘ By the 
way, did you hear Dingley’s story about ——’”’ 

The rest is lost for he has reéntered the private office 
and closed the door behind him. But in a minute a roar 
of laughter is heard and the door again opens and the 
busy man, his face all wreathed in smiles, sees the other 
out. Then his eye falls on you and his countenance 
takes on its usual business grimness. ‘‘ You wish to see 
me?’’ he says sternly and in staccato accents. 

You answer that the matter concerns him as well as 
you, and with the remark on his part, ‘‘ I’m up to my 
neck in work, this being the end of the month. Please 
come in,’’ you enter his private office and eject your 
sentences like stones from a geyser. 

While you are putting your case before the man of busi- 
ness he is drawing block letters in a subconscious way 
on the margin of a paper that lies before him. You 
have a pretty taste in printing and you cannot forbear 
complimenting him on his work. A conscious smile 
floods his face, but he says: ‘‘ Mr. W—— ought to know 
about this matter. I’m sure that Haskell is quite out- 
side his rightsin his claim.’’ The smile has been grow- 
ing broader and he now breaks in on himself with: 

‘* You like my printing, eh? I really didn’t know I 
was doing it until you spoke. When I was a boy I 
wanted to become a sign painter, and if circumstances 
hadn’t started me in this business I dare say I’d be up 
on scaffoldings now, painting pictures of patent pickles 
and lettering the sides of houses.’’ 

You murmur something appropriate and then switch 
back to the errand that has brought you to this busy 
man’s office. You are due at a dinner uptown in half an 
hour and you hate to be taking up his time in this way. 

** Well, I will have this matter looked into,’’ says he. 

“* Haskell will be a hard man to handle, though. He is as 


stubborn as a mule. You know his father was Jonathan 
Haskell, who fought the C. and M. road for thirty years and 
finally won his case. Many’s the good story I’ve heard about 
old Jonathan; ‘ Brother Jonathan’ they used to cail him, 
because he looked like a typical Yankee——’’ 

You break in on him to say that the main thing is etc., etc., 
but his busy mind has become entangled with recollections of 


QreD 
Professor KillemoffskKi 


By Nixon Waterman 


paorzsson KILLEMOFFSKI had but one supreme delight, 
Which was to find some certain way in which to win a fight. 
He cruised right round that thought until he made a gun so great 
And powerful that it could sink a navy while you wait. 


And when he had that gun complete so it would send a shot 
Right through an armored vesscl’s side and sink it on the spot, 
He set himself about it just as firmly to create 

A warship made. of stuff no gun could ever penctrate. 


And finally he built a boat, and did his work so well 

That gun of his could never drill a window through its shell. 

Its sides were some new kind of stecl so tough and firm and stout 
That all the guns in Christendom could never knock it ont. 


And yct he was not satisfied, but studied day and night ; 
He lunched on smokeless powder and he dined on dynamite. 
The fierce expression on his face was proof beyond a doubt 
That there were other problems still for him to figure out. 


He went away off by himself and built a secret mill, 
*Twas ‘‘ fifteen miles from nowhere,’’ and he camped right there until 
He found a new explosive so all-powerful and fierce 
That it could send a shell through steel no other shot could pierce. 


He still kept on inventing ; every gun he made would shoot 
Ten times as fat as all the rest and twice as straight to boot. 
Until, at last, he made a gun that shot so far, alack ! 

The ball went clear around the world and hit him in the back. 


But maybe it was for the best, for, had he lived, full soon 

He must have made a gun with which to shoot away the moon 
And Venus, Saturn, Mercury, and Jupiter and Mars, 

And on and on and on until he shot out all the stars. 


CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


old Jonathan, and he tells you three, four, five anecdotes about 
the man that are really interesting, but that have no bearing 
either on the case in point—or your dinner. You have often 
wondered what kind of business it is that keeps money 
kings closeted so long in their private offices, and now you 
have been on the inside and have found out, and, being of 
a social turn yourself, you would cast time to the winds 
and regale this busy man with many anecdotes concerning 
men in your own world, but you can already sniff that up- 
town dinner, and you ruthlessly break in on him and force 
him to ‘‘talk business in the hours of business,’’ and, 
thanks to your own efforts, you are not very late. 

I heard of a man once who kept a long line of people 
waiting in an antetoom while he, in his inner office, was 
being as busy as his high position in the world of trade 
demanded. He was a member of a trust that was mak- 
ing quite a stir in the land, and every day the newspapers 
contained references to him, sometimes complimentary, 
sometimes not. At last one venturesome fellow, to whom 
time was more than money, opened the private door and 
came on this man of business deeply engrossed in a stack 
of press clippings concerning his noted self! 

The only. business man whom I can call to mind who 
never wasted a word on extraneous matters was a woman. 
‘*T am busy,’’ was so deeply imprinted on her lineaments, 
on her dress, on the whole atmosphere of her office, that 
you felt compelled to state your errand in abbreviations 
and bid her good-by as you were hurrying away. For 
her no jokes, no anecdotes, no personal reminiscences in 
the hours of work. She was not in a ‘‘ business’’ house 
either, but she was an everlasting example to the counting- 
house man in her methods of work. She did not even take 
time to weigh her words while she was talking to you, but, 
even as ticket sellers at elevated stations have their change 
arranged in handy files, so she had weighed her words 
beforehand and pushed them out at you nervously and dex- 
terously, and you found yourself outside and your business 
with her accomplished before you realized that you had 
been admitted to her presence. She would have made 4 
fine man, but she made a better woman, and every man who 
met her respected her first and admired her economy of 
time afterward. 

To the merely professional man who is used to absorb 
himself in his work until it is finished, and who cannot 
bear the chirp of a child or the housewifely interruptions 
of his spouse when he is writing or drawing or composing, 
the tendency of the business man to fritter away valuable 
time in inconsequential talk has its amusing side. But 
the fact remains that the business man often makes a name 
for himself in the world of wealth to-day, while the artist 
or literary man is generally denied more than a one-line 
mention in the rosters of fame as the resounding ages whirl. 
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official capacity at once establishes a code of social usage 

different from that observed in other cities, where formal- 
ity usually denotes luxury and splendor ratherthan form. In 
diplomatic and government circles certain men and women 
are always accorded particular distinction, and this is con- 
sidered a right which they expect, and the withholding of it 
may be sufficient cause for their absence from a function. In 
the first place, we have the President, the Vice-President, then 
Ambassadors, Cabinet Officers, Ministers, Justices of the 
Supreme Court, Senators, Representatives, and numbers of 
men whose positions entitle them to special regard even in 
the whirl of social gayeties. 

In a country like ours, where there is no strictly defined 
line, the different places accorded vary with the disposition 
of the hostess or the degree of formality characterizing an 
entertainment. So far as the Diplomatic Corps is concerned, 
questions of the precedence of its members are settled among 
themselves, and the Dean (the senior Ambassador) is the 
final arbiter of their status. The Department of State is sup- 
posed to keep itself informed of the precedence of the diplo- 
mats and becomes the referee in state functions, such as the 
diplomatic dinners given by the President. 

It is not permissible for the President to dine at any private 
house except that of a member of the Cabinet or of the Chief 
Justice, each of whom gives a dinner in the President’s honor 
once a year. Suchrulesare necessary fortworeasons. With 
all the pressure of public duties and of the many social obli- 
gations which custom requires the President and his wife to 
fulfill, it would be hardly fair to expect them to dine out every 
evening when they are not themselves entertaining (for this, 
of course, wouid be the outcome). In addition to this there 
would doubtless be a great deal of ill feeling if some invita- 
tions were accepted and others declined. 

It is not etiquette to decline an invitation to the White 
House. Such compliments are almost like commands from 
royalty, though, of course, they do not bear the name. Any 
engagement, even to a dinner, should be broken if one is 
invited to dine with the President, though no written rule 
exists on such subjects. 

The President, of course, is always the first; then come the 
Vice-President, Ambassadors, Cabinet Officers, Ministers, the 
Chief Justice, the Speaker, the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court, Senators and Representatives. 


I" WASHINGTON the presence of foreigners of rank in 


How Cabinet Members Rank 


Among themselves the Cabinet Officers rank as follows: 
The Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, the Postmaster- 
General, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, this being the order 
in which the Departments they control were first established. 

In case of the death of both President and Vice-President 
during a term of office it was formerly the law that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives should be next in 
succession. This, however, was found to be unwarrantable, 
since, were the Administration Republican and the House 
Democratic, or vice versa, the most complicated conditions 
might ensue. During the term of President Arthur a law was 
passed declaring that in case of the death of both President 
and Vice-President the succession should pass tothe members 
of the Cabinet, beginning with the Secretary of State and so 
on in order of precedence. 

Of all the foreigners in Washington, the Ambassadors are 
the most important both socially and politically. To many 
people it may seem a matter of small moment whether the 
representative of King Edward VII is spoken of as the 
‘* Ambassador ”’ or ‘‘ Minister’’ of Great Britain, and in pub- 
lished articles there is often manifested an easy indifference 
as to whether the Russian ‘‘ Embassy ’’ or ‘‘ Legation”’ is 
meant. Asa matter of fact there is an important distinction: 
the Minister is sent to a foreign land to represent his country 
and government; the Ambassador represents the person of his 
Sovereign. His appointment is not only a greater compli- 
ment to the country in which he is stationed, but has also its 
practical side, for Ambassadors have the right to go straight 
to the Ruler in important cases and are not necessarily con- 
fined to presenting their views through the Foreign Office. 
This perhaps is not often done, but the right exists. 


Why Ambassadors Outrank Ministers 


Ambassadors are usually the representatives of great nations, 
the smaller ones contenting themselves with Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, except on special occasions. This is chiefly 
for the reason that a Minister’s salary is a comparatively 
small one, but that an Ambassador’s remuneration must be 
larger, since he is expected to maintain a state and dignity 
and style of living that will be in keeping with his august 
position as personal representative of his Sovereign. 

The British Ambassador receives $50,000 a year, though 
part of this sum is allowed him for entertaining, his salary 
proper being $35,000. In addition tothis he is at no expense 
for the building occupied by the Embassy, as it is owned by 
the government of Great Britain. 

American salaries, both for the President and for foreign 
representatives, are notoriously inadequate. - This is a great 
detriment in the case of diplomats, as it limits the acceptance 
of such positions to men of wealth, excluding others whose 
abilities and talents might be a source of pride as well as 
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Who Goes First at Washington 


National Etiquette—By Anne Squire 





usefulness to their country. As matters now stand the salary 
of our Ambassador to the Court of St. James barely suffices for 
the rent of a suitable house in the part of London where a 
diplomat of such high rank must iive, leaving but a pittance 
for current expenses, carriages, servants and the necessary 
entertainments, not to mention the ordinary living expenses 
of the Ambassador and his family and the countless demands 
to which a public man is always exposed. 

Ambassadors, therefore, rank Ministers everywhere and in 
this country come directly after the Vice-President. Among 
themselves they rank in the order of their appointment. 

Ministers from foreign countries are usually placed above 
American dignitaries for the reason that from time imme- 


morial it has been a universal custom to give honor to the © 


stranger. Senators, however, expect the highest place when 
dining in a private house, and this, too, must be adjusted by 
the tact and forethought of the entertainer. To be a hostess 
in Washington, therefore, requires a great deal more than the 
mere ordering of a good dinner and choosing a list of guests. 

Indeed, it is not only the diplomats to whom such deference 
must be shown, for outside the foreign element are many 
Americans quite as punctilious, and justly so, as any 
European, with regard to precedence. There is the Chief 
Justice, who stands at the head of the august body of men 
who constitute the Supreme Court of the United States, then 
the Cabinet Ministers, and Senators, men holding the highest 
positions in the Army and Navy, as well as numbers of others. 
The perplexing part of it is that they all have rights and dig- 
nities which make their claims to consideration perfectly 
reasonable, even necessary; so the questions of where they 
shall sit at dinner and whom they shall precede or follow 
must be carefully studied and never overlooked if a hostess 
or a committee would not be covered with opprobrium. 


The Relative Rank of the Chief Justice 


To take an example from many: Some people consider that the 
Chief Justice should rank all the Ambassadors —every one, 
in fact, except the President and Vice-President —as this is a 
life position at the head of the highest court in the world; for, 
though it is little realized, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has no peer in any country. It is, as its name indi- 
cates, supreme among judiciary assemblies. For some years 
after Great Britain had sent an Ambassador to Washington 


. there was discussion as to whether the representative of Queen 


Victoria should call on the Chief Justice, or vice versa. 
Each of these distinguished men considered the other in duty 
bound to pay the first formal visit, and finally, after officially 
ignoring each other for several years, the British Ambassador 
cabled to London for instructions on the subject and was told 
to pay the first call. It has been decided, however, that in 
state functions the British Ambassador has the precedence. 
Such official formality, however, in no way interfered with 
the private good will and friendship of the distinguished 
claimants for first honors. 

At private dinners the more important questions of prece- 
dence are solved by not asking two men whose degree is equal 
to dine on the same evening; no hostess, for example, who is 
skilled in such matters, ever asks the Chief Justice and the 
British Ambassador to the same dinner. 

Another question which a careful hostess takes pains to 
master is the way to present official and political people to 
one another and to others whom they may not know. This, 
of course, is a minor point, anda lapse would not be noticed, 
but tactful people are particular in small things as well as 
great, and the art of introducing properly is one that belongs 
to the code of social ethics. 


Etiquette for Women in Official Circles 


American women are never left out of anything interesting, 
and so, of course, their rank must be remembered, even when 
they entertain among themselves. The President’s wife, for 
example, returns no calls, and the wives of Cabinet Ministers 
and of Justices of the Supreme Court have never yet settled 
the vexed question of first calls between themselves. For the 
rest of the world it is etiquette always to call first on these 
ladies as well as on the wives of Senators and Representatives, 
and this holds good even when a young girl presides over her 
father’s house, unless indeed she wishes to make an exception 
in one or two individual cases. The question of unmarried 
daughters, when at the head of the house, preceding married 
and older women whose husbands are ranked by the girls’ 
fathers, was for a long time bitterly contested, but it has now 
been decided that the married women shall outrank girls. 

Strangers in town often make amusing mistakes in regard 
to first visits. On meeting the wife or daughter of a Justice or 
some other public man at the house of a mutual friend a vis- 
itor will say : ‘‘ I'am staying at such an address, and I hope 
you will come and see me.’’ Whereupon Miss Supreme 
Court smiles pleasantly and says something ambiguous, leav- 
ing some kind friend to explain to the visitor from New York 
or Chicago that with such exalted personages the stranger is 
expected to take the initiative. 

On the other hand, however, official ladies are usually most 
punctilious about returning visits, though it is no small tax 
upon time and patience to return calls numbering in the hun- 
dreds, and most of which are from absolute strangers. 

At luncheons there is naturally more latitude in placing 
the guests than at dinners, but the line is very marked even 
there. Daughters of Senators and Justices expect to precede 
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their friends 
whose fathers 
are private citi- 
zens, however 
distinguished. 
If the luncheon 
is given to any 
one, and the daugh- 
ter of a Senator or 
Ambassador is 
asked to attend, the 
hostess acts as she 
pleases in the mat- 
ter, and the guest 
of honor may be on 
her right and the 
Senator’s daughter 
on her left, or vice 
versa. If, however, 
an unmarried 
woman is given a 
dinner to which 
older as well as 
younger people are 
asked (a ‘‘ mixed”’ 
dinner as it is 
called), she will, of 
course, be preceded 
by the official mar- 
ried ladies present. 
Another point 
which is a source 
of frequent perplex- 
ity to the uninitiated 
is the custom prac- 
ticed in Washington 
that, after a dinner, 
the lady of highest 
rank shall be the 
first to leave the en- 
tertainment. If the 
wife of a foreign dip- 
lomat is having a 
good time and re- 
mains until after 
eleven, the other 
ladies sit and wait 
patiently, no matter 
how much they wish to leave, unless there is a really imper- 
ative reason for their departure. It should be added, how- 
ever, that the ranking lady is most considerate and usually 
rises with as much promptness as politeness sanctions. 
These details make it apparent that rank and precedence 
are not unknown in American society. We have perhaps not 
yet reached the point where, as in England, the servants take 
the rank of their masters and mistresses at meals, the maid 
of a Countess, for example, preceding the attendant of a 
Baroness or of an untitled woman, but we are doing very well. 





Miss Supreme Court smiles pleasantly 


and says something ambiguous 
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Stories of Doctor Rixey 


= MEETING Dr. Presley M. Rixey, whom President 

Roosevelt has named for the post of Surgeon-General of 
the Navy, made vacant by the voluntary retirement of Admiral 
Van Reypen, one realizes what it was besides his professional 
skill that endeared him to President McKinley. Gentleness 
and kindness are Doctor Rixey’s predominating traits. 

** Doctor Rixey,’’ said one of his colleagues, ‘‘ made many 
trips with President McKinley. Hecancount as his personal 
friends many of the most distinguished men in the United 
States. In Washington his patients include Cabinet officers, 
Supreme Court Judges, Diplomats, Senators, and other emi- 
nent men, but a stranger meeting Doctor Rixey would not sus- 
pect that he had diagnosed the ailments of celebrity, for he 
has remained throughout the unassuming man of science. 

‘* A sailor from an Admiral’s flagship went to Doctor Rixey 
for treatment, and in telling of his experience said: 

‘** Why, sir, he felt me pulse and looked at me tongue just 
as if he was a ordinary M. D.’ 

“** Well, did you expect him to go about it by an Act of 
Congress?’ growled the cockswain. 

‘*** Ts the Doctor allopath or homceopath?’ asked a listener. 

“**T don’t know,’ was the answer, ‘ but I do know that his 
path is a much longer route to the grave than most of them.’ 

‘If some one,’’ added Doctor Rixey’s friend, ‘‘ could 
induce the Doctor to relate incidents of his association with 
distinguished men it would make a highly interesting volume, 
but Doctor Rixey’s reticence keeps him from speaking often 
of these things. Occasionally, however, he entertains his 
friends with some anecdote of President McKinley. 

‘** Doctor Rixey recalls that when the President’s mother sat 
down for the first time te a White House dinner what seemed 
to impress her most was the prodigal supply of cream, and 
she commented on its abundance, and then added: 

“** Well, William, at last I know what they mean when 
they speak of the Cream of Society.’ 

‘The President laughed. ‘I admit,’ said he, ‘that there 
seems to be an extravagant array of cream on the table, but 
you know, mother, we can afford to keep a cow, now.’ ’’ 
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TWENTY-FIFTH CHAPTER 


(rine found no opportunity to return to Elsie till after 
nine o'clock, when his manifold duties as host and 
commander were over. He found her alone in the 
studio, superintending the operations of a half-breed maid 
who was lazily packing a trunk. 

‘* Where is the Senator?’’ he asked. 

‘* He has gone to bed — or rather, I have put him to bed. 
I’m going over to stay with Jennie—provided you don’t 
ebject to the daughter of your bitter enemy That will 
do, Julia,’’ she said to the girl. ‘‘ You can go now.”’ 

‘* 1 don’t care so long as the daughter is not mine enemy. 
And so you are really going?’’ 

“I am packing,’’ she replied. ‘‘See myopen trunk? Do 
you know I rather like physical labor —I’ve really done most 
of the clearing up.’’ 

He took a seat and looked at hersombrely. ‘‘ You'll leave 
a great big empty place here when you go.’’ 

‘* Do you mean in this studio? ’’ 





‘“*T mean in our hearts.’’ He beat his own breast tragic- 
ally, though his eyes smiled. 
She became reflective. ‘‘ I hate to go—and that’s the truth 


of it. Iam just beginning to feel my grip tighten on the facts 
here—I know I could do some good work now—but papa 
insists on my going with him and I am afraid to refuse. I 
was horrified at his condition this afternoon. He is better 
now, but I can see he is breaking. He insists on going on 
with his canvass, and I must go with him—I hate it!’’ She 
broke forth suddenly. ‘‘I hate these self-seeking men—and 
their nasty, hypocritical wives. I must meet them all and 
pretend to like them. They all call me‘ Elsie’ because some 
of them knew me when I was a child. I believe I like old 
Mary and Two Horns better.”’ 

‘* There is the point for me to exult, and say, aha! But I 
will not. You are voicing a mood now—not a conviction. 
It is well enough for me to ask, What does civilization mat- 
ter? for the grapes all hang too high for me; but it would be 
monstrous for you to say life is not worth the living. Now, 
my philosophy is quite simple—So live that when you die 
you leave the world happier than when you entered it. I 
wouldn’t civilize for the sake of civilizing, but to makea race 
happier. If what I have to teach will not add to their happi- 
ness, then I say let them alone.’’ 

‘*T would let them alone for another reason!’’ 

“* What is that?’’ 

** They’re not worth saving.’’ 

His brow darkened. ‘‘ You’re not in earnest about that. 
If any race is worth savingall are. We are all but the forth- 
putting of life just as the grass is.’’ His voice changed sud- 
denly. ‘‘ When you go, I wish you would leave this room 
just as it is—so that when I am tired and irritable and lonely 
I can come here and imagine myself a part of your world, 
with no race questions to settle and no duties to perform— 
absorbing peace and harmonious colors. Will you do this? 
These few hangings and lamps and easels you won’t miss— 
and besides, you may come back again some time.’’ 

There was a light in his eyes and an intensity in his voice 
which startled her. She stammered a little. 

‘* Why, of course —if it will give you the slightest pleasure 
—there is nothing here of any particular value.’’ 

‘*Thank you. So long as I have this I shall be able to 
believe that you have not passed utterly out of my life.’’ 

She was a little alarmed now and hastened to say: ‘‘ Why, of 
course not. I shall expect you to call when you come to 
Washington ’’—she checked herself at this point—‘‘ and, as 
you say, I may get back here when this panic has blown over.’’ 

‘* No—I can’t believe that; I wish I could.’’ He looked 
round the room. ‘‘ Maybe, if you leave a brush or two, I’ ll try 
my hand at yourart. I’m grateful to you. You’ve given me 
a dim notion of a new philosophy.’’ 

He bowed his head for a moment in deepthought. “‘ Itall 
comes down to just this: All arts and professions are a part 
of life, and life is a compromise between desire and duty. 
There are certain things I want to do to-day, but my duties for 
to-morrow forbid. You are right in going away with your 
father—I’m not one to keep you from doing that’’—he was 
speaking with effort—‘‘ but I can’t help saying that it has 
been a very great pleasure to have you here, and I hope you 
will be able to come again. I suppose you will go to-morrow 
morning?’’ 

“T think so.”’ 

**In that case I shall not see you again.’’ 

““Why not? Will you not be here in the morning?”’ 

‘No; I am going out very early to arrest Cut-Finger.’’ 

** Alone! ”’ 

‘““No. The Captain of the Police goes with me.”’ 

Her face paled a little. ‘‘Oh! I’m afraid—why don’t 
you take the soldiers?’’ 

‘* They are not necessary. I shall secure my man without 
violence. One of my policemen has reported his where- 
abouts. He is spending the night with a friend about twenty 
miles from here. [shall leave about four o’clock and sur- 
prise him in his bed. He will not fight me.’’ He rose. 





“Are you ready to go now?”’ 


Editor's Note—This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of December 14, 1901. 
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‘‘In a moment,’’ she said, and softly opened the door to see 
if her father were sleeping soundly. ‘‘ Poor papa, he looks 
almost bloodless as he sleeps. I fear—I fear!’’ 

“* You will be alone—I mean, have you no relatives? ’’ 

‘*I have cousins on my father’s side, and an aunt, my 
mother’s sister. Your parents are living, Jennie told me.’” 

“* Yes, they are living with my elder brother in Los Angeles. 
I visited them last year.’’ 

As they stepped out into the darkness he realized that they 
were to take their last walk together, and the thought was both 
sweet and sad. 


‘* Will you take my arm?’’ he asked. ‘‘It is very dark, 
though there should be a new moon.”’ 
‘It has gone down—I saw it,’’she replied. ‘‘ How peace- 


ful it all is! It doesn’t seem possible that to-morrow you 
will go to arrest a man at risk of your life and that I will 
leave here, never to return. I have a curious feeling about 
this place now—it seems as though I were at home here— 
that things will never change, but go on and on.”’ 

‘‘T wish I had the same feeling. Women like you—you 
know what I mean, there are no women like you, of course. 
My opportunities for meeting cultivated women of any kind 
have been very few in the past ten years, and as long as I am 
an Indian Agent I must expect to live alone. I have a pre- 
monition that Jennie is going to leave me—as she ought.”’ 

** You will be very lonely then. What will you do?”’ 

‘Work harder—do more good and so cheat myself into 
forgetfulness that time is flying.’’ 

‘You are gloomy to-night.’’ 

“Why shouldn’t I be when you are going away? It 
wouldn’t be decent of me to be gay.”’ 

““Your methods of flattery are always effective. At one 
moment you discuss the weightiest matters with me— which 
argues I have brains—and then you grow gloomy over my 
going — which would seem to mean that you find me charm- 
ing, but which I don’t think is true.’’ 

“If I weren’t a poor devil of an army officer I’d convince 
you of my sincerity by asking you not to go away at all.’’ 


““That would be convincing,’’ she said laughingly. 
** Please don’t do it!”’ 
His tone became suddenly serious. ‘‘ You are right; I 


can’t ask any woman to share a life like mine. It is too 
uncertain. I may be ordered back to my regiment next win- 
ter and then from garrison to garrison—I really have no 
future. I think I shall then resign. But I am also unfitted 
for business—or for any money-getting, and so I’ve decided 
that as an honorable man I must not imperil the happiness of 
awoman. I claim to be a man of taste, and the woman I 
might admire would have many other chances in life, and I 
can’t afford to say to her, ‘Give up all that and come with 
me to the frontier.’ She would be foolish to do it— no woman 
of the kind I mean could do it.’’ They were nearing ‘‘ the 
parsonage ’’ gate and he ended in a low voice: ‘‘ Don’t you 
think I am right?’’ 

‘The theory is, that nothing really counts in a woman’s 
life but love,’’ she replied softly. 

“Yes, put theory aside “ 

“Well, then, I can conceive of a girl—a very young girl 
—leaving wealth and friends and even her art for the man 
she loved, but ' 

He waited a moment as a culprit listens to his judge. 
“* But then —but in case id 

“Tf the girl were grown up and loved luxurious living, and 
shared an enthusiasm—say for music—then ~’’ She 
broke off and said wearily: ‘‘ Then she might falter, and 
measure values, and weigh chances—and take account of the 
future,and end by not marrying at all.’’ 

They had reached the gate and he said: “‘ I’ve no right to 
ask it, of course, but if you take pity on my loneliness at any 
time and write to me, your letters will be more welcome than 
is seemly in me to say, and I’ll promise not to bore you with 
details of my ‘ Injines.’ Will you write to me?”’ 

“*T will be glad to,’’ she replied, but in her voice was 
something he did not understand. As they entered the house 
Elsie said: ‘‘ Captain Maynard, Captain Curtis is going out 
to arrest that crazy Indian. Do you think he ought to go 
alone?”’ 

“*Certainly not! It would be too dangerous. He shall 
have an escort.’’ 

“No, no!’’ replied Curtis decisively. ‘‘ I am safer to go 
unarmed and alone.’’ 

‘* George! ’’ protested Jennie; ‘‘ you must not go out there 
alone. Why don’t you send the police? ’’ 

Maynard here interposed. ‘‘ Don’t take on worry—I’ll go 
with him myself. I will not let him do a foolish thing.’’ 

This last hour in Elsie’s company was very sweet to Curtis, 
for she was very gentle. She laid aside all hauteur, all per- 
versity, and gave herself unreservedly to these good friends. 
They were all in the best of spirits, and the talk leaped from 
jest to protest and back to laughter, agile and aimless. The 
time and the place, the past and the future, counted for little 
to these four, for they were young and they were lovers. 

At last Jennie rose. ‘‘ If you people are to rise at four you 
must go to sleep. Good-night! Come, Elsie Bee Bee.’’ 

Maynard followed Jennie with some jest and Curtis seized 
the opportunity to delay Elsie. He offered his hand and she 
laid hers therein with a motion of half-surrender. 
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“‘ Good-night, Captain; I appreciate your kindness more 
than I can say a 

‘* Don’t try. I feel now that I have done nothing —noth- 
ing of what I should have done — but I didn’t think you were 
to leave so soon. If I had known——”’ 

“You have done more than you realize. Once more, 
good-night! ”’ 

‘* Good-night!’’ he said in an unsteady voice; ‘‘ and re- 
member, you promised to write! ’’ 

‘‘T will keep my promise.’’ She turned at the door. 
‘* Don’t try to write around your ‘Injines.’ I believe I'd 
like to hear how you get on with them.”’ 

‘*Defend me from mine enemies and I'll work out my 
problem.”’ 

‘*T’ll do my best. Good-by!’’ 

‘No, not good-by—just good-night!’’ 

For a moment after she left him he stood meditating a fur- 
ther word. Then he stepped into the hall. Elsie, midway 
on the stairs, had turned and was glancing down at him with 
a look on her face at once wistful and perplexed. She guilt- 
ily lowered her eyelids and turned away, but that momentary 
pause —that subtle interplay of doubt and dream — had given 
the soldier a pleasure deeper than words. 





TWENTY-SIXTH CHAPTER 


HE East was saffron and pale blue as Crow, Two Horns 
and the Agent drove out of the corral and up the road 
to the south. Two Horns was the driver. Crow alone was 
armed, and he wore but his one revolver. Maynard had 
been purposely left out of the expedition, for Curtis did not 
wish to seem to question, in the slightest degree, the obedi- 
ence of his people. He went unarmed and without hand- 
cuffs or rope; as a friend and adviser, not as an officer of the 
law. 

The morning was deliciously cool, for a gentle wind was 
sliding down from the high peaks which were already glow- 
ing with the morning’s pink and yellow. 

Passing rapidly through the two villages, Two Horns 
turned to the left and entered upon a rough road which 


_ climbed diagonally up the side of a long, low ridge. This 


was hard, slow work, and when the top was attained the sun 
met them. full-fronted. In the smaller valley which lay 
between this ridge and the foothills a road led toward the 
mountains. This way Two Horns took, driving rapidly and 
silently. As it rose the road entered the pines and pifions 
which form the lower fringe of the vast and splendid robe of 
firs which covers the middle heights of the Middle Rocky 
Mountains. 

After three hours of sharp driving, with scarcely a word or 
gesture, Crow turned and said: ‘‘ Cut-Finger there. Black 
Wolf, his teepee.’’ 

The trail here took a sharp curve to the left to avoid a 
piece of stony ground, and from a little transverse ridge 
Curtis could look down on a temporary village of teepees, 
the band of Black Wolf, whu had located here to cut hay on 
the marsh. 

‘We must surprise Cut-Finger if we can,’’ said Curtis to 
Crow. ‘‘We must not shoot. I will talk to him. If he 
takes his gun to shoot—kill him; but I don’t think he will 
want to fight.’’ 

The lads could be heard singing their wild songs as they 
climbed the -hills for their ponies. Smoke was rising from 
each teepee, old women were pattering about the cooking 
lodges, and children and dogs and hens were outdoing each 
other in cheerful uproar as Crow drove up to where Black 
Wolf, an old man with thin gray hair, stood shielding his eyes 
with the scanty shadow of his bony wrist. 

“*Ho! Agent!’’ he cried; ‘‘why do you come to see us so 


early?’’ 
“*TIs Cut-Finger here?’’ 
‘* Yes—he is in there.’’ He pointed to a teepee near. 


‘* Be silent!’’ commanded Curtis, as he got out swiftly, but 
without apparent haste or excitement. Crow instantly fol- 
lowed him, alert and resolute. As they entered the teepee Cut- 
Finger roused from the willow hammock in which he was 
lying, and instinctively reached for his rifle which lay beneath 
him on the ground. He was dangerous as a half-wakened 
rattlesnake. 

Curtis put his foot on the rifle, and said pleasantly: 
‘* Good-morning, Cut-Finger; you sleep late.’’ 

The young man sat up and blinked stupidly, while Crow 
took the rifle from beneath the Agent’s foot. 

Curtis signed to Black Wolf. ‘‘ This boy has killed a 
herder and I have come for him. You knew of his deed.’’ 

“‘T have heard of it,’’? the old man replied with a gesture. 

“It is such men who bring trouble on the tribe,’’ pursued 
Curtis. ‘‘ They must be punished. Cut-Finger must go 
with me down to the Agency. He must not make more 
trouble.’’ 

The news of the Agent’s mission brought every soul hurry- 
ing to the teepee, for Cut-Finger had said: ‘*I will fight the 
soldiers if they come. I will not go to prison.’’ 

‘Crow, tell all these people outside that Cut-Finger has 
done a bad thing and must be punished; that unless such 
men are cast out by the Tetongs they will always be in 
trouble.’’ 
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Crow lifted up his big, resounding voice and told what the 
Agent had said, and added: ‘‘ You shall see, we will take 
this man. I, Crow, Chief Soldier, have said it. It will be 
foolish for any one to resist.’’ 

The Agent, sitting before Cut-Finger, signed: ‘‘ I am your 
friend. I am sorry for you. I am sorry for any man who 
does wrong and suffers punishment. But you have injured 
your people; you made the white man very angry. Hecame 
ready to shoot—you saw how I turned him away. I said: 
‘] will find the man who shot the herder; I will bringhim; I 
do not want any one else to suffer.’ Then you proclaimed 
yourself. You said: ‘I alone did this thing.’ Then you 
went on the hill to fight. I would not allow that. No more 
blood will be shed. I will not lie—I have come to take 
you. You will go to the white man’s jail.’’ 

A whimpering cry arose, ending in a sighing moan of 
heart-piercing, uncontrollable agony, and Curtis, turning 
quickly, saw the wife of Cut-Finger looking at him from her 
blanket on the opposite side of the teepee. A shout of warn- 
ing made him leap to his feet. 

Cut-Finger confronted Crow—his eyes glowing with des- 
perate resolution. ‘‘.Si# down /’’ commanded the Captain, 
using his fist in the sign with a powerful gesture. The 
fugitive could not endure his chief’s eyes—he sank back 
on his couch and sat trembling. 

‘*If you touch the Little Father I 
will kill you,’’ said Crow gruffly, as 
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‘“ My wife!’’ the prisoner said. ‘‘ She carries my baby.’’ 

This was indeed true. The half-frenzied wife was gallop- 
ing after, riding a strong bay pony, the reins flapping loose 
while she held across the pommel of her saddle her little 
papoose, whose faint wailing told of his discomfort. 

““Wait— me take papoose,’’ the prisoner said in English 
with a note of command. 

Curtis was deeply touched. He ordered Two Horns to 
halt, and Crow got out and took the babe and handed it to 
Cut-Finger, who received it tenderly. 

As they drove on Curtis felt a big lump rising in his throat. 
It seemed a treacherous and sinful thing to do—to hand this 
man over to a savage throng of white men to be lynched. 
**T will not do it,’’ he said; ‘‘I will take him to Pifion City 
myself. He shall have trial as if he were white.’’ 

Cut-Finger thereafter spoke no word, did not even look 
back, though Curtis detected him turning his head whenever 
the sound of the galloping horse grew faint or died away for 
a few moments. 

As they entered the camp of Crawling Elk all the people 
were massed, waiting, listening —and their presence excited 
the prisoner greatly, and he began again to sing his death- 
chant, which now seemed infinitely more touching by reason 
of the small creature he cradled so tenderly in his arms. 
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** Here she is,’’ he replied as the mother galloped up and 
fairly tumbled off her horse. ‘‘See!'’ he said to her—and 
to the father: ‘‘ My sister will give the baby milk and its 
mother shall also be fed. You need not fear: they will be 
taken care of. We are your friends.’’ 

Cut-Finger watched Jennie as she carefully carried the 
baby into the house, and then he turned away and on his face 
settled a look of apathetic, hopeless misery. 

Maynard, who had been standing beside the door, said in 
a tone of astonishment: ‘‘ Did that wild Injun carry his babe 
all the way down?”’ 

‘“ Yes, and was as tender as a woman, too.’ 

** Well, there’s a whole lot for me to learn about Injuns 
yet! Want a guard?”’ 

‘Ves, I think it safer. 
for this poor chap.’’ 

“*T don’t blame ’em very much,’’ said Maynard. ‘‘ Take 
him right down to our guard-house and I’!l detail a squad of 
men to take care of him.’’ 

**T intended doing that. I can’t find it in my heart to give 
him over into the hands of these whites —they’d lynch him.”’ 

**T believe it.’’ 

As they passed the Agency gate Winters and his County 
Attorney stepped out as if they expected to receive the pris 
oner, but the savage grin on 
the Sheriff’s face died out as 
Curtis nodded coldly and drove 


There is a good deal of sympathy 





he stood with drawn revolver in his 
hand. ‘‘I, Crow, have said it! ”’ 


a 


past. 
“* Did you have any trouble?’’ 





. 





Black Wolf was looking on with 
lowering brow. ‘‘ He says the white 
man was driving his sheep on our 
land.’’ 

“So he was,’’ replied Curtis, 
“but it is bad for the Tetongs when 
awhite man is killed. It is better 
to come and tell me. When a red 
man kills a white man the white 
men say: ‘Let us- kill a/Z the 
Tetongs—spare no one.’ Cut- 
Finger said he was ready to die. 
Well, then, let him go with me, and 
I will make his punishment as light 
asIcan. Iam his friend—a friend 
toevery Tetong. I will tell the war 
chief at Pifion City how it was, and 
he will say Cut-Finger was not alone 
to blame—the white man was also 
to blame. Thus the punishment 
will not be so heavy. Cut-Finger is 
a young man; he has many years to 
live if he will do as IT tell him. He 
will come back to his tribe by and 
by much wiser, and be a good man.”’ 

So by putting forth all his skill 
in gesture he conveyed to Cut- 
Finger’s mind anew idea—the idea 
of sacrificing himself for the good of 
the tribe. He also convinced the 
members of Black Wolf’s band that 
their peace and safety lay in giving 
up to their Agent this troublesome 
youth, and so at last Cut-Finger rose 
and followed Curtis to the wagon, 
wherein Two Horns still sat impas- 
sive and unafraid. 

As he put his hand on the carriage 
seat a convulsive shudder swept 
over Cut-Finger. He folded his 
arms, lifted his eyes to the hills, 
and burst forth into a death-song, a 
chant so sad and so passionate that 
the Agent’s heart grew chill. An- 
swering sobs broke from the women, 
and the young wife of the singer 
came and fell at his feet, her little 
babe in her arms. The man sang: 





“Tam going away, 
I go to my death. 
The white man has said it — 
I am to die in a prison. 
Iam young, but I must go— 
I have a wife, but I must go 
To die among the white men.” 





Curtis looked into the eyes of 
Black Wolf and perceived that the 
old man wavered. The wailing of 
the women, the young man’s song, 
roused the warrior soul of him. 
What to him was the killing of a 





asked Maynard. 

** Not a bit.’’ 

** Nice thing, your leaving me 
out of it in this way.’’ 

““ Have the Brisbanes gone?’’ 
asked Curtis. 

““Yes. Got away about eight 
o'clock. Lawson went with 
them, though he’s coming back 
to see you clear of this war. 
He’s a crackerjack, is Lawson, 
but the old man has you marked 
for slaughter.’’ 

It was good to be able to turn 
his prisoner over to the bluecoats 
and feel that he would not be 
taken away, except properly and 
in order. Lynching does not 
go under the eyes of the men in 
blue. 

The room used for guard- 
house had been the kitchen of a 
small log-house, and Curtis led 
his man in and motioned him 
toaseat. He then said in signs: 

““You are safe now from the 
cattlemen. I am your friend; 
remember that. I myself will 
take you to the white chief’s big 
village. I will not let the war 
chief have you. I will turn you 
over to the wise man—the man 
who will judge your case. I will 
let your wife and your little son 
go with you. So you see I am 
indeed your Little Father. I 
am very sorry you have shot this 
man, but you must be punished; 
I cannot prevent that.’’ 

As he met the Sheriff he said 
quietly: ‘‘I have decided to 
accompany you to Pifion City.’’ 

The Sheriff was not greatly 
surprised. 

“Oh, very well. 
see the need of it.’’ 

**T do!” replied Curtis and 
his tone silenced discussion. 
Going immediately to the house, 
Curtis flung himself down in his 
chair and submitted to Jennie’s 
anxious care. She brought him 
some coffee and biscuit, and stood 
with her hand on his shoulder 
while he ate. ‘‘ You must be 
tired and hungry, Geordie.’’ 

‘*It has been a hard week.’’ 

** Well, they’re gone — Lawson 
and all.’’ 

He put his coffee cup down, 
for he could not swallow, hun- 


But I don’t 











“white robber?”’ 





gry though he was. She under- 





“*Silence!’’ commanded Curtis, 
and the song ceased. ‘‘ Get in, 





ORAWN BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


The fugitive could not endure his chief's eyes —he sank back on his couch and sat trembling 


stood his feeling and went on: 
‘““Do you know, that old bear 








quick! You must not sing.’’ 

The ending of the song left the 
prisoner in a mood of gloomy yet 
passive exaltation. He climbed to his seat and sat with 
bowed head, his hands limply crossed. 

“Go on!’’ commanded Curtis, and Two Horns brought the 
whip down upon the horses. As they sprang forward a cry 
of agony burst from the bereaved young wife. At this cry 
Cut-Finger turned upon the Agent with hands opened like 
the claws of a bear—his face contorted with insane, desper- 
ate passion. Curtis seized him in a grip whose crunching 
power made itself felt to the marrow of the Tetong’s bones, 
while his eyes, piercing with their iron resolution, cowed 
the half-crazed man, and he sank back into his seat a hope- 
less lump of swaying flesh. 

He uttered no further word till the sound of a galloping 
horse made them all turn to see who followed. 


** Be silent!’’ commanded Curtis. 
Drive fast, Two Horns!’’ 

Answering wails and fragments of chanting broke from the 
women —one or two cried out: ‘‘ Take him from the Agent! ”’ 
But the men shook their heads and sadly watched them pass. 
‘* He has done a foolish thing; he must now suffer for it.’’ 

As they drew up before the door of ‘‘the parsonage’’ 
Curtis sprang out and said to Cut-Finger: 

** Give me the child; he shall be well cared for.’’ 

The father gave up the child passively and Curtis called to 
Jennie, who stood waiting at the door: 

** Sis, here is a baby, tired and hungry —be good to it.’’ 

‘“‘Where is the mother?’’ asked Jennie as she tenderly 
received the little brown boy. 


**You must not sing. 


of a Senator Brisbane never 
said ‘ How d’ye do?’ or ‘ Come 
again,’ to me! He didn’t even 
look this way, so far as I could see. Jack said Lawson 
gave him particular Johnny for his boorishness. Elsie cried 
when she said good-by. She said she hated to go, and I 
believe she meant it. George, I never saw a greater change 
in any one than in that girl. Do you remember how she was 
last fall? I never supposed I should come to love her. I 
hated her for her treatment of you then, but—I think she 
has a different feeling toward us now —toward you especially. 
I think —she was crying because she was— going — away — 
from — you.”’ 
He looked up at her and smiled incredulously. 
loyalty to me, Sis, is more than I deserve.’’ 


** Your 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Our Growing Appetite 

HE contrast between the recent ratification by unanimous 
vote of the treaty for the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies and the contemptuous refusal by the Senate to take any 
action on a similar treaty thirty-five years ago isa measure of 
the change in American ideas within the space of a genera- 
tion. Formerly we looked inward. Our attention was 
entirely concentrated upon domestic problems. We had no 
hunger for more territory. It was said of us in compliment 
that we were the only country in the world that looked at an 
offered piece of land before swallowing it. True, we had 
expanded enormously, but our expansions had been really 
domestic and almost unconscious. They had been made under 
the spur of immediate necessity. The backwoodsmen of 
Kentucky and Ohio wanted to float their lumber and provi- 
sions down the Mississippi to market. To give thema chance 
to do that we had to have the port of New Orleans. In try- 
ing to buy New Orleans, Jefferson unexpectedly found himself 
jioaded with the whole of Louisiana. Fugitive slaves, out- 
laws and Indians across the Southern border made trouble for 
the planters of Georgia and Mississippi; so we bought Florida. 
American settlers swarmed into Oregon, Texas and California 
and dragged the Government after them, much against the 
will of a great part of our people. The purchase of Alaska 
was regarded as a harmless fad of Seward’s, to which the 

Senate consented rather than offend our friend, Russia. 

In 1870, when Grant was at the height of his popularity 
and power, and his party had more than a three-fourths’ 
majority in the Senate, he was unable tosecure the ratification 
of a treaty for the annexation of Santo Domingo, although he 
had set his heart on the scheme and strained his influence to 
the uttermost for its accomplishment. In 1893 Harrison 
could not carry through the annexation of Hawaii. Even four 
years ago a proposition to buy the Philippines for $20,000,000 
or to take them as a gift would not have commanded a dozen 
votes in the Senate. The idea of undertaking their conquest 
in a struggle as long as the Civil War would have been 
regarded as the vagary of a maniac. 

Now the Senate ratifies, without a single dissenting voice, 
« treaty for the purchase of the Danish West Indies. There 
is a standing committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 
and now its name is to be changed to that of the ‘‘ Committee 
on the Pacific and West India Islands.’’ That will leave 
room for any more accessions that may come hereafter. 

It does not seem to be generally remembered that, in his 
message of May 31, 1870, Grant announced a very important 
corollary of the Monroe Doctrine—one whose significance 
Europe is just beginning to appreciate: ‘‘ The doctrine pro- 
mulgated by President Monroe,’’ he said, ‘‘ has been adhered 
to by all political parties, and I now deem it proper to assert 
the equally important principle that hereafter no territory on 
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this continent shall be regarded as subject to transfer to a 
European Power.’’ The President showed the Senate that 
Santo Domingo commanded the Caribbean Sea and the 
Isthmian transit commerce, that it possessed the richest soil, 
the best and most capacious harbor, the most salubrious cli- 
mate and the most valuable products of forest, mine and soil 
of any of the West India Islands, that in case of foreign war 
it would give us command of all those islands, that its posses- 
sion by us would ina few years build up a coastwise commerce 
of immense magnitude which would go far toward restoring our 
lost merchant marine, and that it would enable us to produce 
our own sugar, coffee, tobacco and tropical fruits. 

Notwithstanding all these inducements, the Senate coldly 
refused to have anything to do with Santo Domingo, any more 
than with St. Thomas. Probably it would treat the matter 
differently to-day. The appetite for islands is an acquired 
taste, but the education of our palate in that direction seems 
to be pretty far advanced. 
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The essential thing in gelling rich is not so much 
knowing that there are millions in a scheme as 
knowing how to get them out. 


es 
Some Insurance Novelties 


HE queer ramifications which insurance takes among our 
British cousins are occasionally brought to our attention. 
Thus at the time of Queen Victoria’s death it seemed odd to 
an American to read of how thousands of her subjects had 
taken out policies on her life payable to themselves in the 
event of her death. This sort of insurance is quite unknown 
in this country. There are said to be insurance companies in 
England which will insure you against any possible contin- 
gency that the imagination of man can conjure up. We are 
told that you may insure yourself against being kept awake 
at night by the howling of your neighbor’s dog; however, this 
may be a traveler’s tale. 

But certainly it is true enough that you may take out insur- 
ance against having smallpox, since all classes just now are 
said to be flocking to the London underwriters’ offices for this 
form of insurance, and the clerks and brokers have for several 
weeks been working long after hours. If vou have been vac- 
cinated you can get a policy for 2s. 6d. per cent.; if not it 
costs you about a third more, though if you live in the East 
End the premium runs up to nearly ten times as much. 
Some policies for as high as seven thousand pounds have 
been issued, though the average is reported as about five 
hundred pounds. An interesting feature of the movement is 
that the unvaccinated who have been insured are now quite 
indifferent to vaccination. Clear-sighted business men, 
these: after having paid the fancy rate why should they 
reduce their chances to win? 

Perhaps some of the English forms of insurance might well 
be introduced into this country, It would at least add to the 
gayety of the nation. In Presidential election years enthusi- 
astic Republicans could take out whopping big policies against 
what they would consider the terrible calamity of the election 
of a Democrat; and the active Democrats could return the 
compliment. Fathers of marriageable daughters could insure 
against their wedding impecunious foreign noblemen. If the 
Englishman finds it advantageous to insure against the appear- 
ance of twins in his family, why may not the American? Let 
us insure against the coming of poor relations for long visits, 
being run over by automobiles. getting a flock of chickens 
that won’t lay, falling into the clutches of a cross janitor, 
being drawn on the jury, accepting the advice of a friend in 
the matter of Wall Street, getting a domestic who won’t be 
discharged, being induced to run for office, becoming lost in 
Boston and similar calamities. The country minister on a 
small salary ought to be able to insure against donation 
parties. And a policy which would be certain to become 
popular would be one promising indemnity against being 
talked to death by insurance agents. 


ee 


A self-made man isn’t necessarily religious be- 
cause he praises his maker. 


ws 
Germany Our Strongest Rival 


OT England, but Germany, is now the strongest compet- 
itor of the United States for foreign trade. It is not 
that the exports of Germany are actually, as yet, more than 
those of Great Britain, but that they promise soon to become so. 
The average monthly exportations of the United States in 
1901 were $119,840,333 and those of Great Britain were only 
$113,753,987. For the entire year the exports of the United 
States exceeded those of Great Britain by some $75,000,000, 
the total for each country running far above the billion-dollar 
mark. Theexports of Great Britain for 1901 were $52,000,000 
less in value than its exports of 1900. So far as Great Britain 
is concerned, our ‘‘ Commercial Invasion’’ has been success- 
ful. We are the leading export country of the world, and 
are, therefore, still ahead of Germany, as well as ahead of 
England. 
Germany, indeed, increased its exports by some $5,000,000 
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during the past year over its exports for1g00. That country, 
however, is still behind Great Britain, being third among the 
exporting countries of the world; but it isin the wise present 
energy of Germany and in the future probabilities that the 
danger to our own supremacy lies. 

In every port of the world Germany is pushing her advan. 
tages. German merchants and manufacturers are sending 
agents everywhere. The German flag flies in every sea, 
German shipping enters every port. 

It is in this matter of shipping that the progress of the 
Germans is most astonishingly seen. There are constant new 
developments along this line, but we need consider no more 
than one single example. 

A recent report from our Consul-General at Bangkok gives 
amazing figures. He says that about eighty per cent. of the 
regular trade of that port is now under the German flag. He 
says that in 1899, 1900 and 1go1 the great bulk of shipping 
entering the port was either British or German. But mark 
the relative changes. 

In 1899, 298 British ships entered Bangkok and only 74 
German. In 1900 the Germans seized the lead, having 194 
to the British 168. In the first six months of 1gor1 (the latest 
time for which figures are obtainable) we find the lead amaz- 
ingly increased, with the Germans 133 ships to the British 79, 

The shipping of the rest of the world was scarcely worth 
mentioning: the French, with less than 30 ships a year, being 
next to the Germans and British in importance. 

It is the Germans that we are most strongly to meet in com- 
petition. We may laugh at a certain slowness and a certain 
tendency to phlegm— but the Germans are a wonderful race. 
And what the Germans once get they keep. They will never, 
for example, give up their Alsace and Lorraine. When 
Frederick the Great seized Silesia all Europe turned against 
him, but he continued to hold it with bulldog tenacity of 
grip. The armies of Russia swept into Germany but were 
driven out with frightful loss. Napoleon overran the country, 
but all Germany arose and Leipsic paid for Jena. The rapid 
and steady development from little Brandenburg to mighty 
Germany is one of the most instructive facts in modern his- 
tory; and it is typical of the German character. 

Their victories in war and on the Continent, the Germans 
plan to surpass in commerce and throughout the world. 
Germany is our most dangerous commercial rival. 


ee 


The farmer who has just finished plowing his 
quarter section doesn’t know what Alexander 
meant by crying because there were no more 
worlds to conquer. 
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Unsaved Savings 


INANCIERS who object to the introduction of postal 
savings banks into this country ought to take particular 
pains to prevent the recurrence of such incidents as the 
wrecking of the City Savings Bank of Detroit. Things ofthat 
sort do more to arouse a sentiment in favor of postal banks 
than all the agitators in America could accomplish in fifty 
years. The American private savings bank system is, on the 
whole, sound and well managed. It has done admirable 
work in promoting thrift and developing our national 
resources. Most of the men who control the banks have a 
keen sense of the great responsibility they have assumed, but 
from time to time comes an incident, now in San Francisco, 
then in Newark, and next in Detroit, carrying distress to 
thousands of depositors and checking public confidence in the 
whole system. Whatever might be the economic objections 
to postal savings banks, it is at least certain that none of 
their depositors would ever lose a cent by them. To the 
scores of thousands of sufferers who have seen all their pain- 
fully built defenses against destitution swept away by unfaith- 
ful bank officials, that consideration is one that will outweigh 
a good many faults. The fact that no country that has once 
had a postal bank system has-ever voluntarily abandoned it 
seems to show that a sense of perfect security is one of those 
things for which familiarity does not breed contempt. 

In this Detroit case, it is said that the, vice-president of the 
bank ‘induced the cashier to certify checks to the amount of 
nearly a million dollars when there was no money on hand to 
meet them. We hear a good deal about corruption and mis- 
management in politics, but there is no department of the 
Government in which such a thing would be possible. 
Defalcations on a large scale are practically unknown in the 
Government’s service, and the idea of a public official’s secur- 
ing $900,000 at one haul, with the collusion of a single 
cashier, is simply unthinkable. 

It is probable that this Detroit affair will reduce thousands 
to comparative poverty. That happens in almost every case 
of the kind. But the evil will not stop there. It will tend, 
as such things always do, to discourage thrift everywhere. A 
certain number of people wil! decide that it is better for them 
to enjoy their money while they have it than to save it by 
patient self-denial to be squandered by some bank official. 
If the demand for postal savings banks is not to become 
irresistible, the managers of private banks will do well to 
study the methods by which defalcations are prevented in the 
Government service and try to imitate them. 
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“Fighting Bob”’ as an Evangelist 


HEN ‘ Fighting Bob’ went to meet Prince 
Henry,’ said a Southern clergyman, ‘‘ he 
was not mistaken for some one else as 
he once was in a small town in my State. 
The church over which I presided had sent 
for a revivalist to come and hold a series 
of meetings. This traveling preacher was 
an exhorter of some fame in our denomi- 
nation, but I had never had the pleasure of 
meeting him. With one of the pillars of 
my church I went down to the station to 
welcome him. For some reason the revi- 
valist had missed the train. However, a 
stranger, smooth-shaven and, to our minds, 
gravely clerical, alighted. He worea frock 
coat and silk hat, and I remember that I 
inwardly congratulated myself and my fel- 
lowship in securing the spiritual services 
of so forceful and intelligent a man. 

“*T was not so familiar then as I have 
since become with the pictures of ‘ Fighting 

Bob.’ Perhaps if I had been expecting the hero I should have 

recognized him instantly, but my mind was centred on meet- 

ing the evangelist. 

“*T helped the stranger toa seat in my buggy and we drove 
to the parsonage. On the way I remarked that I felt confi- 
dent that his visit to our town would have the effect of bring- 
ing many to the mourners’ bench. His reply that he had 
expected no such doleful results from his brief stay struck 
me at the time as a bit peculiar, but, of course, I held my 
peace. When I said that we had looked forward to his com- 
ing with great anticipation of rich harvests, and he replied 
that he had hoped to escape unrecognized, I marveled some- 
what, but put it down to excessive modesty. Then he grew 
silent, and I said to myself that he was communing with the 
saints. 

“If he had fora moment drawn upon his famous virile 
vocabulary I should have realized that I was entertaining 
something more than an angel unawares, but my clerical 
garb, proclaiming my calling, doubtless operated to give cir- 
cumspection to his speech. 

‘* Arrived at the parsonage I introduced him to our friends 
there as one who had been instrumental in sending many 
souls to Heaven. 

‘* By this time our stranger had evidently come to the con- 
clusion that there had been some mistake, but he was, appar- 
ently, enjoying his unaccustomed rdéle. 

*** Under Providence,’ said he, ‘I have assisted in a hum- 
ble way in translating certain spirits to other fields of 
activity, but until now I had always taken pleasure in believ- 
ing that they had gone to a far warmer locality than our 
brother mentions.’ 

‘* Now I knew that we had made some serious mistake, and 
I said so, and asked him his name. 

‘** Why,’ said he, ‘I thought you knew me. 
Evans, of the United States Navy.’ 

‘** Bob Evans, ‘‘ Fighting Bob’’ Evans?’ I exclaimed. 

‘*** That’s what my friends call me,’ he replied. 

““Well, we gave him a reception and pressed him to 
address our meeting that night, but he begged to be excused, 
saying that he had stopped over for only a few hours on busi- 
ness, but he assured us that to be mistaken for an evangelist 
was an honor far above any of the glories of war it had been 
his fortune to achieve.”’ 

The clergyman who related the story was asked if he had 
ever learned for certain that his visitor was really Admiral 
Evans. 

““Now, that’s a new question,’’ he replied. 
never thought of doubting it.’’ 





Rear-Admiral 
Robley D. Evans 
FROM A PHOTO. BY PUROY, 
OF BOSTON 
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Captain ClarKk’s Fruit Story 


APTAIN CHARLES E. CLARK, who has 
been chosen as one of the representatives 
of the United States to attend the corona- 
tion of King Edward VII, belongs to 
Vermont, but because of his service on the 
Pacific Coast, and for the further reason 
that it was from that point that he started 
on his memorable cruise around Cape 
Horn, the people of the far West lay 
peculiar claim to him astheirhero. He is 
particularly popular in San Francisco, and 
his old comrades of the Mechanics’ Library 
Club, of which he was an honored mem- 
ber, delight to recall the stories with which 
he enlivened their gatherings. 

‘* Captain Clark,’’ said one of his former 
ees) §=fellow whist players, ‘‘ was very fond of 
Captain Chas. £. Clark Our California fruit, and like all other 
Easterners was vastly surprised, at first, 
at the high prices charged for it in San 
Francisco. Because of its prodigal abundance in our State 
he supposed that it would be very cheap in the Pacific Coast 
metropolis. 

“At one time during Captain Clark’s sojourn with usa 
national convention of some sort was held in San Francisco, 
and we were all amused at various exhibitions of surprise 
manifested by our visitors over things in general. At our 
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club the subject was raised as to the most humorous thing 


we had ever seen in San Francisco. One member said that 
the most comical thing in his recollection was the action of 
pawnbrokers in putting up signs-of welcome just as other 
city merchants did during the sessions of a Bankers’ Conven- 
tion. 

‘‘ When it came Captain Clark’s turn he said that he could 
not be expected to enter the lists as a chronicler of Western 
humor, but that he had heard something that night at a fruit 
stand that had amused him. 

‘*He had just left the Palace Hotel, and was passing a 
fruiterer’s when a woman, richly dressed, and whose voice 
told of culture, said to the dealer: 

“** Give me five cents’ worth of mixed fruit, please; mostly 
pineapples.’ ’”’ 


** Beating”? the Supreme Court 


Among his old newspaper acquaintances in Chicago Mr. 
Charles M. Pepper, who has just been appointed Commis- 
sioner to represent the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, is known for his devotion to work. . An 
old Tribune reporter tells this story of how Mr. Pepper once 
astonished the staff of that paper. 

‘* Never had he failed to report for duty at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and when, one day, the hands of the office clock 
crept on to five without his arrival the news of the delay 
traveled down the corridor like a rumor of a cut in salaries. 
Charlie Pepper an hour late! And when he did come he 
went into the managing editor’s office with a guilty, apolo- 
getic expression that we had never before seen on his face. 

A few moments later the office boy spread the report that 
the dialogue with the managing editor had been about like 
this: 

“*T’m late—a whole hour, sir.’’ 

‘* What’s the trouble? ’’ 

‘Got married this afternoon. 
again.’’ 

As a Washington correspondent he was a marvel of hard 
work. Some of his associates called him The Ferret. 
Perhaps his most brilliant news “‘ beat’’ was in giving to his 
paper the exclusive and correct account of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the famous Chicago Lake 
Front Case. 

This created consternation in the office of every other large 
paper in the country, and the feat was so sensational that, 
for a time, it was feared he would be arrested for contempt 
of court. 

It was called to his attention that there would be no possible 
appeal from that court and that he might be imprisoned indefi- 
nitely without possibility of release. 

He was not, however, called to face contempt proceedings ; 
but even to his most intimate friends he has never been 
known to relate how he obtained his famous “‘ 


But I won’t let it occur 


scoop.’’ 


The Colonel Who Hnew Not Wilson 


HEN@he late Charles A. Dana was Assistant 
Secretary of War he was commissioned to 
go to the front and, in semi-official let- 
ters, to give his impressions of the officers 
of Grant’s army for the purpose of assist- 
ing President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton in forming their judgment of 
military leaders. 

Of General James H. Wilson, one. of 
the Commissioners appointed by President 
Roosevelt to represent the United States 
at the Coronation of King Edward, Mr. 
Dana wrote, under date of Cairo, Illinois, 
July 13, 1863: 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, InSpector- 
General, is a captain of engineers in the reg- 
ular army, and has rendered valuable services 
in that capacity. He has remarkable 
talents and uncommon executive power, and 
will be heard from hereafter. 





General James H. Wilson 
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** General Wilson abundantly fulfilled that prediction,’’ 
said Brigadier-General John F. Weston, Commissary-General 
of the Army. ‘‘ I had the honor,’’ continued General Weston, 
‘to serve on General Wilson’s staff during his famous cav- 
alry campaign. In the opinion of his men and in the esti- 
mate of Grant himself, General Wilson was a remarkably 
brilliant soldier. General Wilson was very young when made 
a cavalry commander. In fact, he was but twenty-seven 
years of age when he assisted in the final triumphs of the 
war.’’ 

An officer in the War Department at Washington tells of 
an incident in which the youth and the still more youthful 
appearance of General Wilson during the Civil War almost 
led a distinguished Colonel to send in his resignation. ‘“‘ It 
is an interesting bit of unwritten history,’’ said the officer 
who relates the story. 

‘* Shortly after Grant had put General Wilson in charge of 
a large force of cavalry and while his brilliant exploits were 
being heralded throughout the country, Colonel —— was 
transferred from the Army of the Potomac and assigned to 
duty under General Wilson. The Colonel knew a number of 
Wilson’s officers personally and was popular among them. 
He was astern and brave soldier on the battlefield, but in 
social hours was something of a Bohemian. On the night 








of his arrival at General Wilson’s camp the General was tem 
porarily absent and the Colonel and his old friends celebrated 
their reunion. 

‘“*The next morning the Colonel went to the General’s 
headquarters to report for duty. It was in August, and the 
General, in white duck, entirely divested of military 
emblems, was keeping cool in a hammock where he was dili- 
gently studying a topographical map: Somehow the Colonel, 
who had never met Wilson, got it into -his head that this youth 
was a newspaper correspondent and, so. believing, he did not 
hesitate to address him an Tee having that “he: had 
arrived only the night before and hd@>he feared, tarried too 
long at the wassail bowl. 

" “*T understand,’ added the Colonel, ‘ that General Wilson 
is very strict about that sort of thing. 

‘** The General,’ replied General Wilson, suppressing his 
amusement over the Colonel’s unwitting confession, ‘ seeks to 
impress his officers with the necessity of keeping their facul- 
ties clear for possible emergencies at any.hour.’ 

‘** Do you think,’ persisted the hapless Colonel, ‘that my 
appearance would betray me?’ 

‘*** Only to the practiced eye,’ responded the General, ‘ but 
I should advise you to walk around a little while before 
reporting.’ 

‘* The Colonel took his advice and after a while returned. 
When he discovered that the youth he had seen in the ham- 
mock was in reality the dashing cavalry leader, the Colonel 
was in a worse condition than he had been the night before, 
but the General put him at his ease after exacting a pledge 
that he would not drink again, except on a physician's order, 
while the war lasted.’’ 

The vow was rigidly kept. 


Mr. Depew’s Funny Mistake 


R. WHITELAW REID, wko is to go as 
Special Ambassador of the United States 
to the Coronation of King Edward, has had 
much experience in public and diplomatic 
affairs. Hewas Minister to France under 
President Harrison’s Administration, and 
one of the Peace Envoys who drew up the 
terms of agreement with Spain after the 
end of the recent war. He is a very rich 
man, being the chief owner and editor of 
the New York Tribune, and the son-in-law 
of Mr. D. Ogden Mills, the California 
millionaire. 

In 1892 Mr. Reid was the Vice- 
Presidential candidate on the Republican 
ticket with Benjamin Harrison. A great 
Republican ratification meeting, which 
Mr. Reid was to attend, was arranged at 
Carnegie Hall in the course of this cam- 
paign. A box was reserved for his special 

use on the second tier. 

Just above him a box was set aside for Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew. 

The meeting was well under way before Mr. Reid arrived. 
As soon as the great audience saw him enter his box there 
was a demonstration. Hats were thrown in the air, hands 
were clapped, and hurrahs went up everywhere. Mr. Reidis 
aman of much dignity. At times, it is said, when he has a 
few congenial spirits about him, he can unbend and be as 
jovial as any one. t 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
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But ordinarily he is dignified almost to 
the point of austerity. 

On this particular occasion even the wild enthusiasm o 
the men and women in the big hall did not melt his reserve. 
He rose to the welcome and bowed in the courtly, graceful 
manner for which he is famous, without, however, relaxing a 
muscle of his face or venfuring a smile. 

The crowd kept upitstumult. He bowed again. And still 
they cried, and still he bowed. And the more he bowed, the 
more they cheered and huzzaed. He tried to sit down, but, 
evidently, the crowd wouldn’t have it. 

Even so reserved a man as Mr. Reid is not proof against the 
continued cheers of a great assemblage. At last he could no 
longer resist the clamor. He stepped to the front of the box 
and was just about to say a few words when an uproarious 
shout of laughter swept over the hall. Instantly the distin- 
guished candidate for Vice-President froze up. The laughter 
increased until it became almost hysterical. 

Mr. Reid was at first puzzled, and then angered. His anger 
had almost approached the boiling point when some one 
started the yell: 

*““No! no! Reid! Reid! Reid!”’ 

The cry swelled louder and louder, but mingling with it 
were distinct yells of laughter. Mr. Reid, in disgust, had 
almost made up his mind to withdraw from the box when one 
of the members of the committee rushed in. 

‘* They want you on the platform, Mr. Reid,’’ he said. 

““Well, then. what in the world are they laughing at me 
for?’’ demanded that gentleman. 

“Why, it’s alla mistake. Depew’s got the box above you, 
and when the crowd began to shout a welcome at your arrival 
Mr. Depew thought they were calling for him. He is so 
accustomed to being in the limelight, you know. He hasn’t 
discovered his error yet, but a man has gone up there to see 
him.’”’ 

At that Mr. Reid’s reserve melted away entirely and he 
joined with the others in the laugh. 
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Steam Carriages 


For Business or Pleasure 


Simplicity ,Economy, Reliability characterize the 
Stearns’ Carriages — the product of highlyskilled 
designers and workmen. Built more substan- 
tially than the lighter types and without the pon- 
derous appearance of the road machinesoftheday. 














Model B. Dos a4 Dos, or Trap. 

Model B has a seating capacity of four persons, 
seating them back to back. It may be us 
equally well for two persons by turning down 
the back of the seat and folding up the foot board, 
thus giving it the appearance of a Runabout. 

9 Models. Illustrated Catalog 
on Application, 


STEARNS STEAM CARRIAGE COMPANY 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT 


COMPELS 


you to Support 
your family while you are alive. 
._. LIFE ASSURANCE 
permits you to support them 
after you are dead. 

But it only permits you 
to-secure this provision while 
you are in good health. 

Hadn't you better avail 
yourself of the opportunity 
while you can? 

An Endowment Policy 
will not only provide this pro- 
tection. if you die, but will 
also make provision for your 
own mature years, if you 
live: 


Fi out and mai/ the following coupon 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY Dept. No. 30. 

120 Broadway, New York 

Please send me information regard- 
ing an endowment for $.. 


if issued to a man........ -years of age. 


Address 
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LITERARY 
FOLK-—THEIR 
WAYS AND| 
THEIR WORK 






Devotees of the His- 
torical Romance will no 
doubt give this stirring 
tale of Henry of Navarre 
and Maria de Medici a 
hearty reception. (The 
Réle of the Unconquered; 
by Test Dalton. G. W. 
Dillingham Company.) 
Those who hold that these 


Mr. Test Dalton 


decorated and illustrated romance novels 
of the present day are but the “yellow 
backs’’ of a decade since, disguised in board 
covers, are quite as certain to denounce Mr. 
Dalton’s offering as ‘‘ moretrash.’’ In short, 
this story is your Historical Romance to the 
limit; its faults are the faults of its class and 
its virtues are those most sought in its kind. 
From its first chapter to its last there is always 
“‘something doing,’’ and the fact that the 
business of the moment and the movements of 
its august heroes, heroines and villains are 
delightfully untrammeled by the fetters of 
probability is only praise to those who wor- 
ship at the shrine of Historical Romance. 

In one particular, however, Mr. Dalton has 
failed to make the most of his opportunity. 
As a skillful stage manager he should not 
delay the appearance of his heroine until the 
thirteenth chapter. It is well to work up a 
good appetite; but abstinence too protracted 
brings reaction. This, however, is the only 
opening which the book affords for the charge 
of not keeping things moving up to the regu- 
lation quickstep of the Historical Romance. 

It is scarcely possible to read this story 
without acquiring the conviction that it was 
first cast in the author’s mind for a play 
instead of a novel; and by the same token the 
conclusion is inevitable that under the hand 
of a skillful playwright it might be made more 
effective behind the footlights than between 
covers. In its swift movement, its vivid 
play of contrasts, its oppoftunities for bril- 
liant and picturesque scenic effects, and its 
unlagging play of intrigue and action— in all 
these elements it is essentially dramatic and 
seems already half adapted to stage repro- 
duction, the four ‘* books ’’ of the novel being 
easily read as the four acts of a play. 

Mr. Dalton is a young Indianian, and has 
spent much time in London and on the 
Continent. In years he is little beyond his 
majority. — Forrest Crissey. 


Booth TarKington Under Fire 


Although Mr. Booth Tarkington is a 
Princeton man, he has a decided fondness for 
the associations of ‘‘ Old Purdue ’’ and greatly 
enjoys recalling the stirring events of his year 
in that university, which is located at 
Lafayette, Indiana. The most moving of 
these experiences came as a consequence of 
his first venture into the field of journalism. 

After securing an appointment as the col- 
lege correspondent of the Lafayette Journal, 
young Tarkington looked about him for a few 
crying needs on which to exercise the reform- 
ative power of the press. He did not have 
long to look, for he soon found what he 
deemed abundant grounds for criticism in 
the conduct and bearing of the autocratic 
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Dollars’ worth of Cereals—5 packages of 
Ralston Dosaictuss. Food, 1 of Oats, 1 of 
Barley, 1 of Pankake Flour, 1 of Hominy 
Grits and 2-12 lb. sacks of Purina Health 
Flour. The Wagon is Free. Only one to a 
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PURINA MILLS 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 
846 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 





Don’t tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
ioned way. Seal them by the 
new, quick, absolutely sure way 
—by a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Has no 
taste or odor. Is air tight 
and acid proof. Easily 
applied. Useful ina dozen 
other ways about the 
house. Full directions 
with each cake. 
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Simplicity of Operation 
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is that Safety, Certainty an 
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Send 10c. for complete Launch Catalogue “J.” 


WESTERN GAS ENGINE CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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A man’s house 1s 
his castle: he should 
fortify it with an 
armor of PaTTON’s 
Sun Proof Paints. 


Patton’s Sun Proof Paints are guaranteed five 
years. Sometimes they last a decade. Color schemes 
and paint advice of any kind free. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss Co., General Distributers. 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, 
te PATTON Paint Co., 231 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Indispensal ile to all desk telephone users, saves its cost 
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Griggs’ Desk Telephone Halter 
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ment just where you 
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and is as quickly 
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Sent neatly packed 
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Black Japanned $2.00 

Nickel Plated 2.50 
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You can fit yourself for a better position 
and a higher salary by means of our 
specially arranged correspondence 
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Business Forms and Business Arith- 
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FREE. WVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


NOW WE HAVE IT! 
A Perfect Square Steam Cooker 
WITH DOORS. Don't miss it. Large 
meal cooked over one burner. Wonder- 
ful saving of fue} and labor. Doors steam 
tight. o burnt fingers. No lifting top 
wall out to get at the lower ones. Water 
gauge on outside. rate for ten days. 

te Wanted, Sa! and Commission. 
tite for descriptive matter to-day. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
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KNOXxX’S 
GELATINE 


Small appetites grow large when 
tempted with Knox’s Gelatine. 
Everyone likes it after they know 
it—that’s why I advertise that 


I will send FREE 


my book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” if you will send the name of your 
grocer. If you can’t do this send a two-cent 
stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and full 
pint sample. For 15c. the book and full two- 
quart package (two for 25c.). Pink color for 
fancy desserts in every large package. A pack- 
age of Knox’s Gelatine will make two quarts— 
a half gallon—of jelly. 


Chas. B. Knox, 53 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘ Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 

Every detail patented. 

Infringements prosecuted. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 38, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


PAINE TRAY. 
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VEEDER MFG. C©O., 1 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
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motorman who operated the electric car that | 
ran between the centre of the town and the 
university. So in his letters to the paper he 1 


began to exercise his powers of criticism and 


| found out the young chap that put them pieces 


| about that size would be the right thing for 


| that Mr. Sousa is not the only one who 








irony at the expense of the motorman, and | 
these anonymous efforts aroused considerable 
interest among the students. 
One night, however, as he was standing on | 
the front platform, the motorman pulled from | 
his pocket a revolver of impressive propor- 
tions and grimly remarked: ‘‘I reckon I’ve 


in the paper about me—an’ I guess something 


him, don’t you? Just take a look into the 
muzzle of that gun.’’ 

There was no opportunity to make an 
escape, for the motorman occupied a closed 
** pilot house’’ in front, and until the car 
reached the end of the trip Tarkington was 
given ample opportunity to make a close and 
scientific study of the six-shooter. When 
the car stopped the gun was still in the hand 
of the motorman and it was not until 
Tarkington was well across the campus that 
he was able wholly to dismiss the feeling that 
a ball from the revolver which he had been 
studying was about to overtake him. 





In connection with the versatility of 
Mr. John Philip Sousa, the bandmaster, who 
has just published The Fifth String, a love 
story in which Satan himself figures as a help 
for the dispirited lover, it is interesting to note 


appears on the stage who has a literary bent 
toward the supernatural, for Mr. Richard 
Mansfield a few years ago published a book 
of fairy tales, entitled Blown Away. 


It would naturally be supposed that 
Miss Hildegard Brooks, the author of The 
Master of Caxton, one of the spring books of 
the Scribners, is a Southerner, for her story is 
a love tale of the South, with sympathetic 
descriptions of Southern mansions and 
Southern life. As a matter of fact, however, 
Miss Brooks is a Northerner, and her home is 
at a delightful spot on the Hudson River. 
She lived in the South for some time, however, 
as her father purchased a large estate in 
Georgia. Miss Brooks is one of the youthful 
writers of the day, having only reached her 
twenty-second year. 


We do not have in the United States 
any man of letters who, like Kipling, is a con- 
stant critic of the Government. But, if we 
had an American Kipling who should leap 
into verse with such phrases as “‘ flanneled 
fools ’’ and ‘‘ muddied oafs,’’ how the English 
would heap scorn upon us for what they would 
term ‘‘ the intemperate language’’ used in 
our political controversies! Mr. Kipling has 
been seen in Africa, where he has been visit- 
ing Mr. Cecil Rhodes (where the empire- 
maker has a beautiful mansion filled with 
antique furniture, rare china and paintings), 
and has declared that his condemnation was 
meant only for stay-at-home athletes 


The naming of a boolK is an ever- 
recurring problem for authors to meet, and it 
is curious to note how frequently titles resem- 
ble each other. Red Rock and Black Rock, 
The Strength of the Hills and The Strength 
of the Weak, The Cavalier and A Carolina 
Cavalier—these are but a few of the many 
examples. 

In a bulletin of recent books there are 
twenty-eight titles beginning with the word 
‘* Old,’’ although that is a word which would 
not be thought of as being a special favorite 
with authors. There are Old Ace, Old Age, 
Old Ballads in Prose, Old Bowen’s Legacy, 
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Old Cottages and Farmhouses in Kent and 
Sussex, Old Dusty’s Story, Old Evangel and 
the New Evangelism, Old Farm, Old Fort 
Schuyler, Old Glory, Old Gospel for the New 
Age, Old Graham Place, Old Hemlock, Old 
House by the Sea, Old Jed Prouty, Old King 
Cole’s Book of Nursery Rhymes, Old 
Knowledge, Old Mission Rhymes, Old 
National Road, Old New York Frontier, 
Old Ocean’s Ferry, Old Orchard Beach, Old 
Plantation, Old School Days, Old Songs for 
Young America, Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, Old-time Gardens, Old Times in 
Dixie Land; and there is even Olde Irish 
Rimes of Brian O’ Linn. 

There are in this same bulletin twenty 
titles given which begin with the word 
““Love.’? The word ‘‘Under’’ is also a 
favorite, as, Under a Lucky Star, Under 
Fate’s Wheel, Under MacArthur in Luzon, 
Under Reckless Rule, Under the Allied 
Flags, Under the Berkeley Oaks, Under the 
Black Raven, Under the Darkness of the 
Night, Under Tops’ls and Tents, Under the 
Skylights and Under the Redwoods. 
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2t@> This edition of Shakespeare will interest you. Not only does it excel in accuracy, 
clearness and convenience of arrangement, but, in regard to price, it costs less than half 
what any other first-class edition costs. The Coupon will bring you a set for examination, 
and one dollar a month will keep it. 


Sets in 13 Handsome Volumes, 7000 pages. Size of Volumes, 8x5'% inches 


The New International Edition 


This edition of Shakespeare stands based on three centuries of searching criticism. 
It indicates the high-water mark of Shakespearean scholarship. It contains the famous 
Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. To 
this text have been added Prefaces; copious Critical Comments taken from the 
works of great Shakespearean scholars; full Glossaries defining every difficult word; 
Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make clear every obscure passage. There 
are over 200 Illustrations, many of them being full-page chromatic plates in 
colors and photogravures on Japan vellum. Included with the set is a complete 
Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of. Shakespeare’s 
genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare’s 
Works are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. The volumes are 
elegantly bound in cloth or half-leather, stamped in gold. A set is a complete 
Shakespearean library. 


Entire Sets Sent on Approval 


The first edition— which was sold at half-price for introductory purposes — 
was closed out in January, but orders continued to come in by every mail. 
We felt that we could not disappoint those who sent their orders in 
good faith expecting to secure a set at the introductory prices, so we 
have ordered a new edition, which will be sold at half-price, and on the 

easy payment plan— $1.00 a month. The new edition is in every 

way a splendid specimen of modern bookmaking. The special 
prices are $22.00 for a set in half-leather, and $18.00 for a 
set in cloth— about one-half the regular subscription prices. 
You may pay in little payments of $1.00 a month. The 
Coupon will bring you a set for examination (express pre- 
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of The New International 
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with Index and Method of 
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pay §1 within 5 days and $1 per 
month thereafter for 21 months; if 

not satisfactory agree to return 
them within 5 days. 


FRE We will send free with each set of this edition a 
complete Topical Index to Shakespeare’s plays (form- 
ing one volume) and a Plan of Study for each play, containing study 
questions. The Index Volume is in every way equal to a Concord- 
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The Method of Study for each play is invaluable to students. 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT ~~~, 
150 Sizes 


Factory Prices ana stytes 


hi = ; “ 
“On Approval” "4 We ship every article “On 


proval,” subject to return 
ATOUR EXPEN. of if not found at our FAC- 


TORY PRICES 40 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
greatervalue thanis obtainable anywhere at retail. 

For superiority of design, material, con- 
Gold Medal struction, workmanship and _ finish, 
“Macey furniture received the Gold Medal, the highest 
award at the Pan-American Exposition. 


° 
Extra Quality 
Desks 
Buys this beau- 
$22.50 tiful home desk, 
direct from the factory. 
Several styles. Choicest 
Quartered Oak. Piano Fin- 


ish. Worth at retail, $35.00 
to $45.00. 


Ask for Catalogue 
No. * R-2." 









$19.80 


Buys this handsome 
Desk, direct from 
the factory. Se- 
lected Oak — quar- 
tered front. Hand- 
some polish finish. 
Three letter files 
complete. Worth 
at retail, $28.00 to 
$35.00. ” 


Ask for Catalogue 
No. “ R-2."" 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
No, 10-1 








$27.50 


Upward, ac- 
cording to size 
and style, dé- 
rect from the 
Sactory. 
Choicest Quar- 
tered Oak. 
Piano Finish. 
Worth at re- 
tail, $45.00 up- 
ward, 

Ask for Cat- 

alogue No. 

“Re,” 





$40.45 


Upward, ac- 
cording to size 
and style, di- 
rect from the 
Sactory. 
Choicest Quar- 
tered Oak. 
Piano Finish. 
Worth at re- 
tail, $60.00 up- 
ward. 

Ask for Cat- 

alogue No. 

*R-2," 





$110.00 


Upward, 
according 
to size and 
material, 
direct 
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Sactory. 
Extra 
quality. 
Very large 
and mass- 
ive, 
Richest 
material. 
Piano Fin- 









No, 431 
Wak and Mahogany 
Ask for Catalogue No. “ R-2." 





Extra large. Choicest Quartered Oak. Piano Finish. oe 


at retail, $80.00 upward. Ask for Catalogue No. ‘ 













Standing Desk, No. 443. 
$16. Upward, ac- 

” cording to 
size and style, direct 
Srom the factory. 









Selected Oak, Polish Finish. 
Worth at retail $24.00, upward. 


Ask for Catalogue No. ** R-2”’ 
We Prepay Freight To all points east of the Mis- 


sissippi and north of Ten- 
nessee. (Freight equalized to points beyond.) 


y Grand Rapids, 
The Fred Macey Co., Ltd., Sand, Rat 
= hes: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 17 Federal 
; Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. 13th and Market Sts.; « Chicago, 
x Y. Life Building. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture 
+“~Chariesion Exposition, Exhibit in Palace of Commerce’ 
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Costly Indian BasKetry 


There has been of late an extraordinary 
‘“boom’’ in Indian baskets, for the col- 
lecting of which a fad has sprung up. Some 


specimens have been sold for more than | 
$1000 apiece — baskets made by certain tribes | 


in Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico being 
chiefly in demand—and _ speculators are 
actually buying up expert workers at 
unheard-of rates, and contracting for their 
services for life. 


output in return for a guarantee of mainte- 
nance for herself and husband in easy cir- 
cumstances so long as they may live. Mean- 
while she is to do nothing but make bas- 
kets for one concern. 

To persons uninstructed in such matters 
the prices asked and paid for the baskets 
are amazing. A specimen worth $1000, in 
the present state of the market, does not look 
as if it had a value of that many cents. But, 
if people will indulge in the luxury of a fad, 
it is reasonable that they should pay accord- 
ingly. 

It is true that these baskets are often very 
beautifully made, and the skill shown in the 
weaving of them is remarkable. Quality and 
price are determined mainly by the fineness 
of texture and the character of the design. 
Exclusiveness of design is also important. 
If a particular squaw has a pattern of her 
own, not successfully or commonly imitated 


by others, it counts for a good deal, one of | 


her baskets possessing the same sort of value 
as a rare postage stamp. 

The fad is useful, inasmuch as it gives 
profitable employment to many poor persons. 
In the finer grade of baskets the maidenhair 
fern furnishes material for the black design 
on white. Another plant used is the ‘‘ devil’s 
claw,’’ plentiful in Arizona, the stem of it 
serving the basket-maker’s purpose. Willow 
and ‘‘squaw root’’ are utilized largely for 
the coarser parts of the white baskets. 

The Indians of the Southwest know how to 
make baskets that will hold water, and in 
the deserts of that part of the country the 
aborigines use such materials in the manu- 
facture of water bottles, which are so shaped 
that their contents cannot be spilled. In the 
desert, water is life; when it is gone the 
traveler dies. Hence every precaution must 
be taken against losing it, and the non- 
spilling receptacle for liquid refreshment is 
a,utensil of the highest practical usefulness. 


American Sponge Culture 


During the present winter the United States 
Fish Commission is continuing in Florida 
waters certain experiments which were begun 
last year in the propagation of sponges. 
Though it is as yet too early to be confident 
of results, the success thus far obtained has 
been very gratifying. That sponges of com- 
mercial varieties can be planted and grown 
by artificial means seems to be proved, and 
it only remains to ascertain whether the work 
can be made profitable on a large scale. 

Reckless fishing has seriously diminished 
the supply of sponges along the shores of 
Florida, and it is of urgent importance that 
something be done toincreasethe crop. The 
process of artificial culture is simple enough, 
pieces about the size of one’s thumb being cut 
from living sponges and attached with wires to 
boards, poles or pieces of rock in water only 
a few feet deep. 
wet board with a knife or a fine saw, 
being taken to retain the outer skin as far as 
possible and to avoid injury to the animal. 
So rapidly do the cuttings grow that within 
from two to five years they are large enough 
for market. 

The Fish Commission steamer Fish Hawk 
has been ordered south to continue the 
experiments which are being conducted in 
Biscayne Bay and on the shores of Sugarloaf 
Key. Ordinarily the cuttings are made from 
deformed sponges that have little market 
value, but they assume symmetrical shape 
during growth. Quiet water, a firm bottom, 
and the absence of muddy sediment are 
essential conditions. Enemies there are few 
to guard against, though some hermit-crabs 
are said to eat sponges. 

Of course, the sponge of commerce is in 
reality only the skeleton of the sponge animal. 
The living creature is covered with a thin, 
slimy skin, perforated by numerous canals 
which run through it. Through these canals 
currents of water are constantly kept flowing 


In this way one squaw at | 
Carson City has disposed of her entire future | 


The cutting is done on a | 
care | 
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| A Dry Smoke 


Is one of the comforts to be derived 
| from smoking 










The Wonderful 


Siphon Pipe 


Sold by Mail, $1.00 (delivered) 


No saliva can reach the tobacco—siphon pre- 
vents it. Bowlalways dry. None of the refreshing 
aroma of the tobacco is lost. No “old pipe” odor 
or taste. 

No heartburn or tobacco-heart ever follows its 
use, 

Blowing through the stem cleans the reservoir. 
It can be done while smoking. 

It makes pipe-smoking non-injurious, because it 
affords a clea Any, cool, wholesome smoke. A test 
convinces, and “ money back if not satisfactory ” 
clinches all argument. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem. A 
handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. Money cheerfully returned if dissatisfied 
If in doubt write for booklet. 
THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room 556 P, 11 Broadway, New York 
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Incandescent Vapor Gas Lamp 


Brighter than Electricity or Acetylene and 
Cheaper than Kerosene 


Makes and burns its own gas. 
It is portable. Requires no 
pipes, wires or gas machine. 
A safe, pure white, powerful, 
teady light. 100 candle 
power costs 2 cts. for 
15 hours. Approved 
by Fire Insurance 
Underwriters, No 
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or smell. No chimneys to 
clean. Saving effected by 
its use quickly pays for it. Great 
variety of Fixtures for indoor 
and outdoor use. This is the 
Pioneer Incandescent Vapor 
Gas Lamp. Itisperfect. Beware —o" 
tions. Agents wanted everywhere. Eve 
lamp warranted. THK BEST LIGHT co. 
5-25 East Fifth Street, Canton, Ohio 


AGENTS WANTED 


to sell “Schley and Santi ” by Geo. E. Graham. Auto- 
} graph introduc fe and personal account of the battle by Rear 
| Admiral Schley. ‘True Story of Santiugeo told exactly as 
| it occurred for the Firat Time by the only eye-witnesses of the 
| fight. No subject before the public interests everybody as this 
| story of Admiral Schley. The American people demand full 
| recognition of the Mere of Santiago. Book selling like wild- 
| fire. Price $1.50 to $2.75, according to binding. Liberal com- 
missions. Outfit and books ready. Send seven 2-cent stamps 
for complete outfit. Act quick. Big money for you. 
W. B. CONKEY O©@., Sole Publishers, CHICAGO 


STAMMER 


is = 7 book “ The Origin and Treatment of ey. postage. 























to any address. Enclose 6 cents to 
L EW is 1 STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., beivolt, Mice. t, Mich. 









Pay 
56.25 a Month 


to own one of these beautiful 
first quality DIAMON DS—rings 
or pins? P ice 850. This is 
a special offer to introduce to 
you our a account system, 
You get goods on first payment 
and pay each month so you won't 
miss the mouey. 

Sent on Approval 
Express Prepaid 
Return at our expense if not satisfactory. 
Being large importers, close to the diamond 
supply, we offer material savings on the best 
stones. Our $100,000 guarantee of value and 
quality on every purchase. We send you FREE a most valuable 
booklet on jewelry and diamonds. It's 
more than a catalog, is fully illustrated, 
and is highly prized by those who oc- 
casionally buy jewelry. Write for it 

to-day. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL 
101 State Street, Chicago 














nn Train That Took a 
Its Own Photograph 


A large, handsome engraving, 18 x 28 
inches, has been made of ‘“‘The Bur- 
lington’s Number One’’ while going at 
60 miles an hour between Chicago and 
Denver. It is the best picture of a 
train in motion ever taken, and “the 
train took the picture itself.” This is 
explained in a folder which will be 
sent free on application. Price of 
large engraving 20 cents. Postage 
stamps will do. Address P. S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. 
™ Railway, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. J 











From Factory to Consumer 


$26: .50 BUYSA BUGGY 
—— (with top $33.50) 
of superior quality, style and 
durability. Our entire output 


oe | of two enormous 
5 Seo > 
& IN Ld 
i. a Za 






factories sold direct 
to consumers only. 














[ieee =o 
| OY Prices Defy 
RIT LRG VY Competition 





We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Carriages 
and Harness, guarantee everything we sell and 
ship on approval. Money back if not satisfied. 


Buy direct—save dealer’s profit 


Write immediately for our catalogue and special 
inducement — it will interest you. 











UNION BUGGY CO., 402 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 









































Any Clothier-any honest Tailor 
—will tell you that 


Stein-Bloch Clothes 


are and have been the very 
finest ready-to-wear produc- 
tions for nearly half a century. 


STEIN-BLOCH CLOTHES 


cost you a little more than other ready 
to- wear garments; but they’re worth 
it in style—worth it in tailoring — 
worth it in the fineness of the fabrics. 
Write for our new publication, 
“Concerning Smart Clothes "— 
“Series K." It's interesting 
and it’s free for the asking. 
Suits and Top Coats, $15 to $35 
At the Leading Clothier’s 
in Every City. 
THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors 


Rochester, New York 








RIDE THE RESTFUL 


Racycle 


RIGID 
REASONABLE 
RADICALLY RIGHT 








Research Reinforces Racycle’s Reputa- 
tion. Riders Remember RACYCLE 


Reduced Rates to Resi- 
dent Representatives. 
Request Rates and Re- 
prints of Royal Racycles. 


MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. 


COMPANY 
Middletown, O. 


























William Mason writes: 


“In my opinion, the MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANOS rank with the best made.” 


| portant American 


by means of little hairlike appendages which 
line them, and in this way the minute organ- 
isms on which the sponge feeds are supplied. 
A sponge combines both sexes, and the young 
are simply thrown out into the water. They 
swim about for a while, and after a few hours 
settle down, attaching themselves to some 
suitable surface and beginning to grow. 

It is a, notable fact that the fishery for 
sponges is confined toa single State of the 
Union, Florida, though the product is more 
generally employed and has a wider range of 
usefulness than any other commercial article 
yielded by American waters. There is 
scarcely a civilized habitation in the coun- 
try in which the sponge is not in daily use. 

It is a curious fact that the three most im- 
species — ‘‘ sheepswool,’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


| 


| ‘“‘ yellow’ and ‘‘ glove’’ —seem to be pretty 
much the same as the leading Mediterranean 


sponges, which go under the names of 
**horse,’’ ‘‘ bath’’ and “‘ zimocca.’’ Though 


| for general purposes there is no better sponge 


than the Florida sheepswool, some of the 
foreign sponges, such as those used in sur- 
gical practice, are more delicate and bring 
much higher prices— occasionally as much as 


| fifty dollars a pound. 


The possibility of transplanting to our own 


waters some of the best of the foreign 
sponges has been seriously suggested. It is 


thought that a small colony of them, properly 


| cared for and used for propagation, might 


| that the sponge fishermen in Florida 


| trouble 


form a beginning from which a valuable 
industry could be developed. One difficulty 
in the way of this kind of submarine agricul- 
ture, if such a term may be applied to the 


planting and reaping of an animal crop, is | 


are 
much opposed to it. They fear the absorp- 
tion of the business by capitalists. 


Meanwhile, the Florida sponge fishery is 


being rapidly destroyed by overfishing and 
lack of protection. An incidental cause of 
is the so-called ‘‘ black water,’’ 
which comes about once in a decade and 
destroys the sponges, causing immense num- 
bers of them to float up to the surface of the 
sea. Some think that this poisonous water 
is due to submarine volcanic disturbance, but 
the question isin dispute. In 1878 there was 
a plague of this kind so disastrous that all the 
sponging grounds from Cedar Keys south- 
ward to forty miles north of Key West were 
ruined. 


It is thought that sponges of fine varieties | 


might be reared from the eggs, by inclosing 
the mother sponges in suitable ‘* live boxes,’’ 
provided with windows of wire gauze suffi- 
ciently fine to allow the water to enter freely, 
and yet to prevent the newly-hatched larve 
from getting out. The sides and bottom of 
such a box being covered with removable 
tiles, on which the larve could settle, the 


| tiles might be taken out at intervals, together 





with the embryos attached to them, and thus 
unlimited quantities of young sponges of 
choice breed could be obtained. 

The Florida sponge fishery yields about 
300,000 pounds of sponges every year. More 
than seven-eighths of the business is carried 
on at Key West, where the sponges are pre- 
pared for market by permitting them to rot 
in the sun; then, after being washed clean, 
they are sold at auction. The sheepswool 
sponge, for most purposes, has no superior 
anywhere, being more durable than the best 
Mediterranean sponges, though 
coarser. 
in one year. 


Chemistry in the Pig:Pen 


Of growing importance in chemical science 
is electro-chemistry. Nowadays a great va- 
riety of things is produced by electrolysis 
which a few years ago could be obtained only 
with great difficulty. As an illustration, one 
may mention calcium carbide, from which 
acetylene gas is made. By the use of the 
electric current the particles composing a 
substance may be loosened and taken apart 
so as to assume new forms, and this is the 
principle of electrolysis. For instance, you 


somewhat | 
It grows to good commercial size 


may take common salt and by electrolysis 


decompose it into chlorine and sodium, 
which are useful in various arts. By the 
same means you may decompose water and 
get hydrogen. Nobody can say how wonder- 
ful a future may be opened up in the direction 
of electrolysis, inasmuch as this is so new a 
branch of chemical experimentation. 
Chemistry has shown the farmer how to 
put on the market a nine-months pig that 
weighs as much as an eighteen-months pig 
weighed twenty-five years ago. This is sim- 


| ply a question of balancing the food supplied, 


so that the requisite quantities of flesh- 
forming and fuel-giving materials may be 
furnished. 


| 
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Poco Cameras. 





Smallest Complete Camera 


The Pocket Poco is the latest member of the famous family of 
It is a marvel of mechanical development, em- 
bodying in the most compact form every adjustment requisite 
to the making of perfect pictures. 


in which nothing has been sacrificed for size. I 








pocket camera using either plates or films, and having a ground 
glass for focussing. 


Pocket Poco 


makes it the most convenient instrument for universal use. 
simplicity makes it the surest camera for the beginner. 
perfect equipment makes it the ideal instrument for the expert 
in every branch of photographic work. 
Catalogue for 1902, describing the Pocket Poco in detail, and 
picturing all the other Poco Cameras, large and small. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
507 Poco Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


The size of the 


It is the only pocket camera 


Send for the 












t is the only 


Its 
its 


Poco 








“a MADAM AZPIROZ 
Tt al wife of the Mexican Embassador, says: 


“FINEST” 


LACE KNIT 


selected is its most favor- 
is scientifically 
The open weave 


object. 


**T consider y 


have ever examined. 
silk underwear for my husband.” 


our goods the finest I 
Send two suits 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


is essentially the underwear 


woven, 


mits of firm thread, not 


wear of ordinary weave. 


ties of figure andisthe great 


SAMPLES of Lace Knit and our matchless full-fashioned underwear fabrics FREE. We 


of the discriminating, and 


the fact that this moderately priced fabric is so generally 
we, ableargunent. Lace Anit 


skin ventilation being the 
gives elasticity and per- 
possible in lighter under- 


mm Adapts itself to peculiari- 
f favorite of stout people. 


will 


send catalogue and self-measurement blanks to any address, and guarantee satisfactory results. 
If your dealer does not handle the Lewis goods and you prefer to buy of him, send us his name. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 220 MAIN STREET, JANESVILLE, WIS. 











URPEE'S == 


ARE 


THe BEST 


THAT CAN BE GROWN 





If you want the choicest 


It is mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


vegetables or most beauti- 


ful flowers you should read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902—so well known as the 
ws Lowe American Seed Catalogue.”’ 


Better send your address 











Men's Hat No. 1 
In Soft, Rough Finish. 


Colors: 
Gray Mix, Brown Mix, Black Mix. 








For man or boy sent by 
mall to any address, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


A 50c Hat 


Either of these hats to be sent by mail to any address 
upon receipt of fifty cents in cash, postal order or 
stamps. Ifthe hat is not satisfactory, return it and 
money will be refunded. We give as reference, the 
First National Bank, of Middletown, N.Y. Our object 
is to deal direct with the wearer of the hat, and give 

ood value so that a buyer of one hat will want another. 

n ordering give head size, color and number desired. 


Middletown Hat Co., 66 Mill St., Middletown, N. Y. 


Boys’ Hat No. 4 
In Soft, Rough Finish. 
Colors: 
Gray Mix, Brown Mix, Black Mix. 
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ERECT FORM 
CORSETS 
THIS IS THE 


Latest 
Erect Form 


Just now there are two 
different models 


Style 711 which costs $Z 
Style 713 which costs $4 


The corset is rather long 
and extra pieces at the 
side cover and fit the hips, 
producing a perfectly 
smooth effect. Just now, 
very tight skirts are 
proper. Women who dress 
with the mode, must wear 
this model. 


For Sale by All Dealers 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, mention his name 
and send price to 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
377-379 Broadway 
New York 

No other corset can take 


the place of the W. B. Erect 
Form. Accept no substitute. 
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.every case of vaccination result in a general- 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


How Vaccination | 


Protects Us 


From Smallpox) 
| 
By Joseph McFarland,M.D. 


Professor of Pathology 
Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia 


theoretical aspects of vaccination, we | 

are prepared to enter upon a brief | 
consideration of the objections urged against 
vaccination by its opponents, the ‘‘ anti-vac- 
cinationists.’’ 

(1) Zt ts urged that vaccination does not 
protect against smallpox. This is contrary 
to all the evidence that has been accumulated 
during one hundred years of careful observa- 
tion and study, and contrary to the sentiment | 
of the medical profession all over the world. 
That it may not doso in certain cases may be 
easily explained. Failure of protection may 
occur in the exceptional cases already men- | 
tioned, in which vaccinia is followed by a | 
very temporary immunity against smallpox, 
or indeed by no immunity at all. Or, failure 
may result from the fact that the vaccination 
was performed so imperfectly that no vaccinia 
succeeded it—a condition easily possible, 
should the operation be carelessly or hastily | 
done, should an overzealous operator use an 
antiseptic by which the vaccine virus is | 
destroyed, or should the vaccine virus | 
employed fail to contain the essential germs 
of vaccinia. 

Considering that millions of persons are 
vaccinated annually, no thoughtful person 
could be surprised to learn of a considerable 
numbet of failures among them. Nor could 
any thoughtful person fail to see that it is not 
‘*‘ being vaccinated’’ that protects against 
smallpox, but acquiring vaccinia that does 
so, and that, in cases in which vaccination is 
not followed by vaccinia, no immunity against 
smallpox is possible. 

That an occasional case of smallpox may 
occur in a well-vaccinated community is, 
therefore, no argument against vaccination, 
and the fact that so few cases do occur is the | 
best possible evidence of its efficiency in pro- | 
tecting the great majority of the people. 


H AVING covered in a previous paper the | 


Other Baseless Objections Answered 


(2) Zt ts urged that vaccination produces 
a harmful disease in the vaccinated individ- 
ual and that in many cases perfect recovery 
never follows. That the vaccination pro- 
duces a disease is certainly true, as it is for 
thé production of this disease that it is per- 
formed; but that this disease is harmful is 
certainly not the case. We have already 
pointed out the modification of the germs of 
variola by their existence in the cow. It 
may be true, however, and reported cases 
seem to bear this out, that a few individuals 
are so susceptible to vaccinia that it causes, 
in them, an eruption over the whole body, 
characterized, however, by lesions more like 
those of cowpox than of smallpox. This dis- 
ease, called generalized vaccinia, is very rare 
and is not contagious. Patients recover 
quickly and perfectly. However, should 





ized vaccinia, vaccination would still be use- 
ful and far superior to the only other prophy- 
lactic inoculation measure as practiced in | 
the eighteenth century, for it is a disease not 
contagious, and probably never fatal, while 
the smallpox resulting from inoculation is 
contagious and may be fatal. 

(3) Zt is urged that other diseases than 
vaccinia may be transmitted by vaccination. 
This was a very valid argument many years 
ago, but at the present time is one deserving 
of very little attention. Under the filthy 
conditions, once quite common, it is not sur- 
prising that terrible results were frequent. 
The most frequent accident was the trans- 
mission of erysipelas, whose germs are com- 
monly found in suppurating wounds, and, 
having been present in small numbers in 
some vaccination lesion, acquired greater 
virulence the next time they were introduced 
into a human body, and with each succeed- 
ing introduction acquired still greater viru- 
lence, until erysipelas, gangrene of the arm, 
and even death might follow their entrance 
into a vaccination wound. Other disease- 
producing organisms were occasionally con- 
tained in the virus and sometimes occasioned 
chronic ulcers, abscesses and blood-poisoning. 
The transmission of tuberculosis has also 

Editor’s Note—This is the conclusion of a paper 
on this subject, the first part of which appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post of March r. 











Giant Flowering Caladium 


Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. Leaves 
3 to 5 feet long by 2 or 2% feet broad; perfectly immense, and 
make a plant which for tropical luxuriance has noequal. Ac 
to this wonderful foliage effect are the mammoth lily-like blos- 
soms, 12 to 15 inches long, snow-white, with a rich and exquisite 
fragrance. Plants bloom perpetually all summer in the garden, 
or all the year round in pots. Not only is it the grandest garden 
or lawn plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 
halls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in foliage, to 
say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives in any soil or 
situation, and grows and blooms all the year, and will astonish 
every one with its magnificence —so novel, effective, free growing 
and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full perfection, 
25e each; 8 for 60c; 6 for $1.00 by mail, postpaid, 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

UR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; profusely Illustrated; 
Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; FREE to any who expect to 
order. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
CESOTEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


allowed on every bicycle purchased of us. 
We ship on apoveval to any one in U.S. 
or Canada, withuut a cent deposit. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


1900 & ’01 Models, best makes, $7 to $11 
500 Second-Hand Wheels 

all makes and models, good as new, $8 

to ®8. Great Factory Clearing Sale at 

half factory cost. Tires, equipment and 

sundries, all kinds, half regular price. 

Rider Agents Wanted 

in every town to ride and exhibit sample 

1902 model. Agents make money fast. 

A Bicyele Free distributing catalogues in 
your town. Write at once for agents’ 

net prices and our special offer. 

Mead Cycle Co. Dept. 54-G, 









Chicago, Il. 


PLANTS, SEEDS 25 
15 "anv BULBS cents 

1 Palm ; 2 Fancy Ferns; 2 Double Pearl Tuberose’ Bulbs ; 2 
Butterfly Gladiolus; 2 New Cannas—1 Scarlet, 1 Yellow; 
1 Tuberous-rooted Begonia; Flower Seed, one packet each: 
Miller's Royal Exhibition Show Pansies, Carnation Mar- 
guerite, Giant Sweet Alyssum, Large-Flowering Sweet Peas, 
New Fancy Nasturtium. A return check good for 25 cents 
on your next order. Also our new catalogue for 1902, 
containing all the choice novelties of the year. This 
liberal offer is made to introduce our goods to new buyers. 


GEORGE L. MILLER, Newark, Ohio 

















March 8, 1902 


A Commercial 
Education Free 


Any young man or young woman desiring a 
commercial education in any business college 
in the United States can have it, at the expense 
of The Saturday Evening Post in return for 
a little work done this spring. You select the 
college — we simply pay the expenses. Write 
and tell us your plans; we will tell you how 
they can be carried out without a cent of ex. 
pense to you. 

Educational Bureau 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Mere Trifles 


among the affairs of life, are 
the collars you wear. But 
trifies can be so annoying as 
to interfere with the greater 
things. For Sixty years we 
have been making collars 
that do not annoy. If you 
are wearing our collars, you 
know how well we have suc- 
ceeded. If not, it might 

you to find out. At all dealers, 


2 for 25 cents 
If unable to find them, send 
to us. Complete Style Book 
and Correct Dress Chart free, 


Dept. 8, Troy, N.Y. 


CORLISS COON EC0 

























HALDON 43 
DUNLOE 2 
IENNICO 2 
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The American $10 Typewriter 


was the making of Jones’ busi- 
ness. It gave him up-to-date 
letters at a price he could afford, 
Now he has a private office, Why 
not own one yourself? 87,000 
AMERICANS in use. Catalogue 
containing special trial offer and 
sample of work free if you men- 
tion THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. Be sure you do this before 
paying a higher price. 


The American Typewriter Co., 264 Broadway, New York City 
«sHAPPYFOOT’”’ Hair Insole 


keeps feet warm and dry. Makes 
walking a pleasure. Relieves 
Rheumatism, Callous, Tender 
and Perspiring Feet. Does not 
. crowd the shoe. At all stores or 
sent 10e a pair,3 pair 25e, postage paid. Send size of shoe. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


CAS FOR REAL ESTATE 


no matter where it is. Send 
description and cash price and 
get my successful plan for finding cash buyers. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bidg., Philadelphia 























Ease Up! With 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


Make yourself comfortable. Take the 
Strain off your shoulders. Get the 

enuine with “ President” on the 

ickles. Every pair guaranteed. Trim- 
mings can not rust. New model now 
ready for men of heavy work; also 
small size for boys. 50c. everywhere, 
or by mail, postpaid. 


Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 281, Shirley, Mass. z 








REPORTING newsearees 


By Charles Hemstreet (Associated Press) 








One of the best books ever written for young 
men who desire to become newspaper reporters. 
— Newark Daily Advertiser. 


16 mo, cloth. 75 cents postpaid 
A. WESSELS CO., 9 West 18th St., New York 














TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
rgest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y. 








The IDEAL Steam Cooker 
Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, otl, gas, ct common cook stove. 

REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF 
Makes to meats tender. Pre- 
vents steam and odors, Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam- 
less copper tem and sides, We 
also make Square Cookers with doors. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 
We pay express. Agents wanted 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, 0. 


FreeTrial|Get a HAWKEYE 


It is sold on thirty days’ free trial. Copper 
tanks, three walls, most perfect heating and 
ventilating system; fully guaranteed. 60- 
egg machine $7.50 on trial. Write for free 
book, or send 10c. for catalogue and a year’s 
subscription to leading poultry paper. 

~| | Hawkeye Ineb. Co., Dept. 24, Newton, Iowa 


Fits any hub. 

3.00 Coaster Brake *::+:"'s 
$3.00 Coaster Brake *:-:":" 
usual sprocket. Any one can apply it. For free booklet and 


particulars, address CANFIELD BRAKE CO., Corning, N. Y. 


2 J 


t 


Patented Jan. 23, 1900 
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Made or saved. Print your 

ome own cards, &c., with a $3 

Press. Larger size for circu- 

I lars, books, newspapers, $18. 

ss Type setting easy, printed 

rules. Send stamps for sam- 

ples, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, » 9 to factory. 

The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 
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ment ever made. 


children's, black or white. 


Men’s Sitk Garter. . .. 


pair; if your dealer hasn't them 


answer this 





BLACK CAT GARTERS. 
Are the Only Expanding Loop Garters simu ‘over 


them the only garters and hose supporters that possess this only valuable practicable improve- 
¢ expanding loop adjusts itself, under strain, to every thickness of 
stocking, so that it holds firmly but never cuts or tears the finest hose. The Snap-on Corset 
Hose Supporter fastens over the lowest corset stud and prevents it from unfastening of itself. It 
eg the erect, straight-front, military effect and depresses the abdomen without the strain on the 
2ack common to other devices said to accomplish the same object. They are the black, white, blue, 
pink, red, yellow and lavender, for men and women; 


Corset Hose Supporter, fancy Frills . 25c. 
5c 


Side Elastics for Women and Children 15c. 
SEND 10 CENTS LESS than the price quoted for a single 
ve his name, and tell 
us what supporter or garter you have been wearing and 
what difficulty you find with them that induced you to 
vertisement, and we will fill your order and 

uarantee satisfaction. Don’t take any of 

oop fasteners when you can get the ex: 
and the quality of the webbing, and fin 


anding loop (which is so much better) for the same money, 
ish is unexcelled. ///ustrated Catalogue FREE. 


THE BLACK CAT GARTER COMPANY, 246 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


and with the snap-on 





hose supporters makes 





the old style 
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Improved | 


Boston 
Garter] 


THE STANDARD | 
FOR GENTLEMEN | 


ALWAYS EASY 


3a The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— Z 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 

Lies flat to the leg — never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 





25c. Mailed on recespt of price. 


fie GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Beston, 


_—_ 
Nc NEE, AN Rage 


The “VELVET GRIP” Patent Has 
Been Sustained by the U. S. Circuit Court 


a dl 














(AN INDIVIDUALITY 
OF THEIR OWN 


characterize our Zithers. They 
are moresimply arranged, more 
readily played, are cheaper in 
cost, — in value than 
other makes. 


Columbia 








Zither “™ 2%,» one 


is the most suitable i for all liti ia life— 
within the reach of every home. ‘Seader unnecessary. If 
you can hum a tune, you can soon master the Columbia and 
play the sweetest of music, A valuable addition to your 
mandolin club. Popular wherever it goes. 


Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 
If not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 


The Phonoharp Ce., Dept. F,152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass, 


Pears 

















Its least virtue is that it 
lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 


perfect cleanliness and comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 















A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“ A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
—s MENNEN’S (the original) 

everywhere or mailed for 25. Sample free. 

GERNARD MENNEN ©O., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And pues therefore prevent much colic. The valve pre- 
a vacuum being formed to collapse them. 
The ribs inside prevent collapsing when the child 
bites them. The rim is such that they cannot be 


pulled off the Lott] 
= sales 7, Sample Free by mail. 
512 Arch Street 
Walter F. Ware Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U.S., 
ida, Australia and New Zealand. Gold 
Medal at Pan-American, Oct., 1901. 16-p.circu- 
lar free. Complete catalogue, 180 p. 8x11 in. 
for oa Ask nearest office for book No. 119. 
YPHERS INCUBATOR J aaa 
Buffalo, 3%. Y., Chicago, Ill., Beston, Mass., New York 














Self 
Supplied 
Moisture 





been urged against vaccination, but if it ever 
occurred it must have been extremely rare. 
Under the present methods of manufacturing 
virus these dangers are completely elimi- 
nated. The vaccine virus is now taken from 
a calf known to be healthy, subsequently 
killed and examined to prove that it is 
healthy; the virus is mixed with glycerine in 
order that the comparatively few and harm- 
less bacteria which it contains shall be 
destroyed and the vaccine organisms only 
be introduced into the vaccination wound. 
The purity of the virus has, therefore, much 
to do with the improvement in the conditions 
following vaccination at the present time, 
yet, notwithstanding the purity of the virus, 
serious effects may still succeed vaccination, 
if external conditions are overlooked through 
neglect. Vaccination is followed by the for- 
mation of a sore which, if not protected, may 
be the point of entrance of disease-producing 
bacteria, carried to it by the clothing, the fin- 
gers, or the water with which it is washed. 
Carelessness in the treatment of the vaccina- 
tion sore may lead to misfortunes which have 
nothing whatever to do with vaccination 
itself. The exceptional cases in which seri- 
ously sore arms, erysipelas, lockjaw and 
other disastrous consequences succeed vac- 
cination are in almost all cases accidents of 
this kind, depending upon the patient’s care- 
lessness or the doctor’s neglect to give proper 
instructions concerning the treatment of the 
wound. 

(4) Jt is urged that compulsory vaccina- 
tion is a trespass upon the inherent rights of 
the individual, and while this argument tres- 
passes upon a field that has nothing to do 
with vaccination itself, it will be apropos to 
point out that the advantages of vaccination 
for each person are increased by the protec- 
tion of every person. 


Safety Insured by Care 


(5) Zt is urged that modern sanitary precau- 
tions, such as the isolation of all smallpox 
patients, followed by the immediate thorough 
disinfection of their habitations and of the 
patients themselves when dismissed from the 
hospitals, are sufficient explanations of the 
infrequency of smallpox at the present time. 
This argument is based upon a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of smallpox, which has 
nothing to do with unsanitary conditions. 
Smallpox affects the rich and poor alike; it 
occurs just as quickly in the modern sani- 
tary and comfortable dwelling-house as it 
does in the filthy hut of the peasant. The 
very best argument that can be urged against 
this fallacy is, that at the present moment 
smallpox exists in our own modern and well- 
regulated cities, in the homes of the rich and 
middle classes as weil as in the lodging- 
houses of the ‘slums, and that in spite of the 
most energetic measures known to health 
officials the number of cases has increased. 
From these facts we must arrive at the con- 
clusion that vaccination is based upon strictly 
scientific principles, and that the phenomena 
attending it are in strict accordance with those 
of every other infectious disease; that, vac- 
cination produces immunity against small- 
pox; that some persons possess this immu- 
nity naturally and are, therefore, unaided by 
vaccination; that a few persons possess the 
natural immunity to vaccinia and cannot be 
vaccinated, but that the great majority of 


| persons are susceptible to both diseases and 


can be vaccinated and repeatedly vaccinated, 


| and are thereby protected against smallpox; 





that the occurrence of occasional accidents 
through the operation of vaccination is inevit- 
able, but that such accidents are rare consid- 
ering the total number of persons vaccinated, 
and that at the present time many of them 
are entirely inexcusable and depend upon the 
carelessness of the operator or patient. 


Re 
“Tollable Well!” 


By Frank L. Stanton 


Spite o’ the tempests a-blowin’, 
Still had one story to tell ; 

Bright, sunny weather, or snowin’, 
Allus felt *‘ tollable well.’ 


Half o’ the settlement sighin’— 
Things gone to ruin, pell-mell ! 

Never did hear him a-cryin’— 
Allus felt ‘‘ tollable well | ” 


*Course he had troubic an’ sorrow 
(Come to us all fer a spell), 
But, sccia’ a brighter to-morrow, 

He allus felt ** tollable well.’’ 
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C. H. McGurrin, holder of the world’s speed record 
(212 words per minute), uses and endorses the 


“Fay-Sho” Typewriter 
(Formerly the ** Sho’’) 
Manufactured and sold by the 


Fay-Sholes Company {i2s= $i 


DIRECTORS: C. N. Fay, Franklin MacVeugh, 

Bryan Lathrop, Franklin H. Head and A. D. Wheeier, 

Chicago; Sam'l Mather, Cleveland; Wm. E. Stone, 

Boston ;} Franklin Remington, New York. C. N. 

Fay, Pres.; F. Remington, Gen. Man. 

120 “Fay-Sho” machines just sold U.S. Philippine Gov't. 
Write for McGurrin's Booklet on Speed Writing, etc. 


Agents Wanted 





EARN YOUR SHOE FOR EASTER 5 
We guarantee our DON PATENT 
LEATHER SHOE to outwear patent 
leather shoes of any make, regardless 
of name or price. By buying a pair 
of DON Shoes you can become our 
Agent, if good reference is Dona 
Shoes are made from imported pat- 
ent colt skin. Delivered, Charges 
Prepaid, to any address in the 
U. S. or Canada, on receipt of 
$3 per pair. If not satis- 
factory, return shoes; 
money will be 
funded immedi- 
ately and all ex- 


FOR HEN ONLY 


DON SHOE CO. Dept. B 
Brockton, Mass, 


















ARE 


vou DEAF 


The Morley Ear-drum makes up for all 
deficiencies of the impaired natural ear. 
Entirely different from any other device. 
No drugs. No wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. Invisible, comfortable, safe. 
Adjusted by any one. 


For sale by leading druggists. If yours doesn't 


have them, write for booklet, FREE. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. T, 19 South 16th St., Philadelphia 














The Name 


“LOZIER”’ 


on an engine or launch, ts an 
absolute guarantee of SUPERI- 
ORITY. A large stock on hand 
for immediate clelivery. 

THE LOZIER MOTOR CO. 
20 Water St., Platishburg, N. Y. 


A Perfect Form 















Send for the “Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture.” Hang it on the wall of your bed- 
chamber. It shows by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how to develop 


your body to the ideal of perfection. Sent 
for 10 cents in stamps or silver. State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 


Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
you DYE IN Soiled and faded clothing of all kinds 
made to look like new with the celebrated 

30 MINUTES TONK’S FRENCH DYES 
So simple a child can use them, bein agsetee 
the strength of other dyes. Carpets and rugs retain their brilliancy 
for years, as the colors are permanent and Wiil net Freeze, Boll or 
Wash Out. To introduce them give your dealer's pame and we will 
send you 6 large packages for 40c., or 1 for lc.,any color. Say 
whether for a or cotton. Write quick. Catalogue and color card 
free. Agents wanted. FRENCH DYE CO., Box 419, Vassar, Mich. 











Butcher's 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 


” Not brittle: will neither scratch 
nor deface like shellac or var- 
Is not soft and sticky like 






nish. wax. Per- 
fectly transparent, preserviug the natural color and 
beauty of the wood. Without doubt the most 
economical and satisfactory PoLisH known for 
HakpD-Woop FLoors. 


For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 
The Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Makes, Keeps ont 


Nature’s Own 


THE suction and mas- 
sage action of the cup- 
shaped teeth smooth out 


Restores pesety Sa 
ay. 


wrinkles and’ “ crow's feet,” 
and bring out the beauty mus- 
cles. Any dealer or of us, pre- 
paid, 50c. Agents wanted. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


GINSENG 


$40,000.00 refused for less than one acre last year 
by a Missouri man. he price has graduaily in- 

creased for 25 years. As easy to grow as any 
vegetable. Roots and seeds for sale for Sprin 

delivery. Full instructions for its successfu 
cultivation with each order. 


McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Missouri 




















The Earth is Covered with Velvet to Those Who Wear 
GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS 


“Inside their Shoes.” 


Remove Jar in Walking, 

Increase Height, 

Make Better Fitting 

Shoes, Arch the In- 
: step. Indorsed by 

Simply placed in the heel, "7 down. Don't —— 

in., 35c.; 1 in., 0c. per pair. 

D: Send on size shoe, height 

desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 

GILBERT MFG. OO., 16 Elm Street, Rechester, N.Y. 









ysicians. 


rger shoes. % in., 25c.; 
and dep't 
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“% For DRAW/NG? 
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If so, send for Free Lesson 
and terms to the 


= NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
87 World Bidg., New York City 


4 for 10 cents 


Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, ail 
different. Also our new one hundred page 
catalogue of Faney Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. Ali for ten cents. 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO ’ 
391 Broadway, New York Dept. 10 


TELEGRAPHY LEARNED AT Home 


boating by sound a easy. 
circular. LYON & GRUMMAN, Bridgeport, —~ 


3500 Boys 


Are acting as selling agents for 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


On Friday afternoons and on Saturdays. 
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To any boy who wants to try the 
plan we will send, ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 10 copies of 
next week’s issue, for him to sell at 
Sc each. This will provide capital 
with which to start —after that as 
many copies as you wish at the special 
wholesale price. In March $200.00 in 
extra cash prizes will be given to 100 
boys who do particularly good work. 


If you will try the experiment write to us and 
we will send next week's supply, together with 
full instructions and a booklet in which some 
of our most successful boys tell how they work. 
If you are interested send a line addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 














perpetual 
Jeast 
of 
nectared 
sweets.”’ 
—Milton. 


Wafers 





A never-ending feast 
of flavors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 











Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 
a separate tin, 


National Biscuit 








not to give 
Trouble 


aA KS 


Roller revolves 
on exact center, 
Always look for au- 
tograph 


AR Ep BARES 


a 

















The 
“Stay 
Satisfactory” Range. Made 








a 
Saves its cost. 





of fuel. 








have now 
no dealers. 
FREE—Handsome catalogue 
describing over fifty styles. 
MALLEABLE IRON 
RANGE COMPANY 
133 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently at St. Louis, Mo. 












rERPECT | Am exact reproduction, not a picture. 
MINIATURE | Enjoyable as a toy, desirable for ornament. 
MONARCH Sent to any address for three 2-cent stamps. 











A Flying Machine at Last 
Scientific kite-filying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of sim- 






__ plicity. Any boy or girl can fly 
=” it. Tandems delight both young 
and old. 
Special Introductory Size by 
rr mail, "3 for 25¢ 


Agents wanted everywhere. 





THE SATURDAY 


The Great Gulf 
Stream Syndicate 


By George Hibbard 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


George the truth—that the whole thing was 
a fake—that there was no Gulf Stream 
Syndicate. Nothing.’’ 

“It wasn’t right, Jack. And,’’ she laughed, 
‘I'd rather be right than be President.’’ 

““The man who said that, you know, 
wasn’t right when he said it,’’ he replied 
grimly. ‘‘ And he never was President.”’ 

** Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ it wasn’t right. And 
I’d rather suffer and—and feel comfortable 
about it.’’ 

She laughed, and tried to make him laugh, 
but he would not or could not. For some 
time neither spoke. 

“*T don’t know which way we can turn 
now,’’ he said at length. 

** Jack,’’ she said, advancing and slipping 
her arm through his, ‘‘ we’ve done the best 


| we could and we’ve done what’s right and 


a ZIMMERMAN FLYING MACHINE CO. 
WE 14 Mood Bt, Fremont, Ohle 


something zw// happen. What’s that?” 

There was the sound of steps on the stair 
and in the hall. 

‘* The fellow who lodges on the next floor,’’ 
said Halleck impatiently. ‘‘I tell you that 
we are in the last ditch.’’ 

‘* Don’t despair. There’s no lane so long 
but that it has some turning. Hush! Some 
one is at the door.’’ 

** Nonsense,’’ said Halleck. 

He had hardly spoken when a distinct rap 
sounded from the thin panels. 

‘*] knew it was some one,’’ she exclaimed, 
“* Come in!’’ 

The door opened, and discovered a man 
standing on the threshold, with another a 
short distance behind him. 

** Mr. Deane!’’ cried Halleck in amazement. 
** You will forgive my intrusion,’’ said the 


address that you gave me.’’ 

““Yes,’’ replied Halleck shortly. 

The financier, followed by Rowland White, 
advanced still farther into the room. 

** Won't you sit down?’’ said Phoebe, indi- 
cating one of the two chairs as she retreated 
and leaned against the table. 

‘“Thank you,’’ Silas Deane replied as he 
seated himself. ‘‘ And these,’’ he continued, 
looking about curiously, ‘‘ are the offices of 
the Gulf Stream Syndicate.’’ 

“*T never expected to have the honor of a 
personal call,’’ said Halleck hotly. 

‘* Don’t mind if I have a little fun about 
it,’’ said the financier. ‘‘ Really, you know, 
it has its points of humor, if you look at it in 
one,way. And so Sir George has come to 
his senses again.”’ 

““Sir George sees some things at present 
in a different light,’’ said Halleck shortly. 

“‘T understand that you told him every- 
thing,’’ continued the other placidly. ‘‘ Of 
course, it’s none of my business to inquire 
why. The effect, though, has been far- 
reaching. Still, the crisis has passed and 
what has happened has beena great thing for 
us. The Gulf Stream Syndicate has not lost 
itstime; though — if you will allow me— judg- 
ing from appearances, its affairs do not seem 
very flourishing.’’ 

** Wiped out and closed out,’’ said Halleck 
briefly. 

‘“*Then,’’ said the financier, ‘‘I am to 
understand that its promoter is open to new 
engagements ?’’ 

‘‘If you mean me,’’ said Halleck, “‘ no 
man ever was more out of a job and down on 
his uppers.’’ 

‘You might, then, be willing to accept a 
place in my office that I can offer you.”’ 

**Oh!”’ cried Phoebe, as she put out her 
hand toward her husband; ‘‘ I knew it would 
come.”’ 

‘*A man,”’ said the financier rising, ‘‘ that 
can put through a scheme like this I can use 
and want. Beside, I liked your looks. Do 
I understand that you accept and will report 
for duty to-morrow ?’’ 

“*I do,’’ answered Halleck briefly. 

“*Then,’’ said Silas Deane gravely, ‘‘ as 
the Gulf Stream Syndicate has ceased to exist 
I should advise you to give up these offices at 
once.’”’ 

‘We will,’’ said Phoebe; ‘‘ we will give 
them up this very day! But—oh—the Gulf 
Stream Syndicate! It was funny while it 


’ 


lasted, Mr. Deane, and you must make Jack 
tell you all about it sometime.’’ 








Select a pen for your writing from 
| a sample card of special numbers for cor- 


financier, advancing, ‘‘ but I think this is the | respondence. 
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The Records of Poultrymen 


show that the 


SUCCESSFUL 


Is taking the lead among Incubators for safety 
Sold at a low rate and guaranteed 

We have a new catalogue, fully 
illustrated and filled with happy thoughts on 
Published in 5 languages—5 separate books. 
Others, 80 pages, free. 


and success. 
in every way. 


question of Poultry Culture. 
edition, 154 pages, 4 cents postage. 








St. Augustine, Fla., April 80, 1901. 
I made one hatch that proved a 100 per 
center. Cc. F. WINTON, 











English 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., ** whi: 548, BUFFALO, §. Y. 








| 349 Broadway 





SPENCERIAN| 


Exeellence for STEEL PENS | 


over forty years 














12 pens for 6c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 








everywhere use the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


because it can always 
be relied upon to do a 
Giant’swork 2 2 2&2 














My “LIFE METHOD” ‘es y2%, vt 


only how to keep 
yourself free from disease but how to beeome stronger phys- 
feally and mentally. My system increases the chest meas- 
urement 2 to6 inches in from 4 to 6 weeks; biceps 4 to 24% 
inches. Reduces fleshy abdomens 3 to6 inches. Increases 
weight of thin persons 2 to 50 Ibs. Your brain action is 
quickened. Your eyes become more lustrous; your skin 
clearer; your gait more elastic; and you experience a 
sensation of general vigor and buoyancy which nothing 
can take away from you. Send for pamphiet. 


PROF. ULLRICH, 532 Dickey Bidg., CHICAGO 











‘NEWSPAPER ARTIST 





| WANT TO BE A 


Syd B. Griffin, the 
famous comic artist; 
Dairymple, of “Puck;” 
Cory, of the “New York 
World,” have establish- 
ed a school to teach by 
.. ail, cartooning, cari- 
' caturing, sketching 
from life, how to obtain 
original action and 
original faces, etc., etc. 
Their fame and their work are so well known that 
no one will question the value of their teaching. 


Send for Free Lesson Circulars 
N.Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bidg., N.Y. City 











‘Do Not STAMMER 











iso Newspaper Sketching, Designing, etc. Best Methods. 

Prepares quickly for ce gy “are Personal Instruction and 

eae Adapted to all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
rgest and Most Practical School. Incorporated. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

Write for partienlars 








11 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 


You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. ¥. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 
was a severe stammerer for 50 years. I was 
cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. 
E.S. Johnston.” Refers by permission to Bishops C. D. Foss and 
C. H. Fowler, of M. E. Church; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell and ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Write for new 80-page book to the 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 





E. 8. Jounston. 


| 1083 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
18th Year| Epwin S. JouNSTON,. Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 
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CAN SUCCEED | 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we 
did it, in our new year book, 


**Poultry for Profit’’ 


YOU 








and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts anc 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, lil. 


THE SO-SHORT SYSTEM 
OF PHONETIC WRITING 


A practical and scientific application of shorthand. Can 
be learned in a week in your spare moments without a 
teacher. Is based on common-sense principles, and meets 
the demand for a system that is easily understood. To in- 
troduce it, 1 will send it for 10 cents postpaid. Address 


PRANK P. KRUGER, 43 No. Heary St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 













Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together | 
with prices for ors imag pairs, tries and oo ; 
| 






%. and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents, | 





It Costs Less Than You Think 


for a strong, durable, attractive Wrought Iron or Wire 

Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. Quality and styles un- 

equalled. “Write for free Catalogue C, 207 S. Senate Ave. 
: 


Enterprise Foundry and Fence Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 














; “ - 
Moving Picture Machines 

You can make BIG 
STEREOPTICONS owi:y Entertaln- 
ing the Publie. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, erie 
complete outfits anc 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. Our Enter- 
talnment Supply 
Catalog and special 
offer fully explains 
everything. sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
orn Street, Department L, Chicago, ll. 












































whe Spinal Deformities 


85 per cent. cheaper than 
the old methods. 100 per 
? cent. b>tter. Weighs ounces 
where others weigh pounds. 
For Men, Women and Chil- 
dren; none too young, none 
too old to be helped. 

We offer the only Scientific 
Appliance ever invented for the 
relief of this unsightly condition ; 
permanently relieved Mr. P 
Sheldon, the inventor, of curvature 
of the spine of 30 years’ standing. 


Throw away the cumbersome 
and expensive plaster - of - 
paris and sole-leather jackets 


Our Appliance is light in weight, 
durable and conforms to the body 
so as not to evidence that a Support is worn. It is constructed 
on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is truly a 
godsend to all sufferers from 
spinal tre mubles. We also make 
Scientific Appliances for weak 
back and stooping shoulders. 
Send for free booklet and letters 
from physicians, physical instruct- 
ors, and those who know from 
experience of our wonderful ap- 
pliances. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. Write to-day 
for measurement blank; don't wait. 


STEAMBURG, N.Y. 

After having worn the plaster- 
of-paris jackets, 1 can truthfully 
say your appliance is far more 
comfortable to wear. It corrects 
curvature quite as well and fits 
the body so perfectly that no one 
would suspect I was wearing one. 
You have my life-long gratitude 
and well wishes. 











IDA BLOOD. 


The plaster-of-paris jacket above mentioned weighed 8% 
lbs. The Philo Burt Appliance put on in its place weighed 
17 ounces —a difference of 11§ ounces. 


Phile Burt Mfg. Co., 9 Third St., Jamestown, N.Y. 











Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The 
| Selfand Sex 
Series 
has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon 
Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 
“Pansy” 
Frances E. Willard 
Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians 


and Hundreds of 
Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By syivanus Stall, D. D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. M. D., and Mrs. Emma 


F.A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
$8. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Company 
1144 Real Estate Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 





SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. 
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travel. 
ality in their time. 


can be obtained. 
For copy of ‘‘ Book of Trains 


Oneida Community. 


Travel Points 


The superiority of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway for travel 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston is a recognized fact. 

The most perfect roadbed, finest track adjustment and greatest through 
train service in America are found on this road. 

Among other desirable features it presents that of being the only double 
track railway between Chicago and the east. This means greater safety in 
It means greater freedom in operation of trains and consequent punctu- 


In every way the Lake Shore affords the most perfect travel facilities that 


” or information about travel via the Lake 
Shore, write to A. J. SMITH, Gc. p. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

FINE SOUVENIR SPOON SET. This consists of six Pan-American Ex- 
position Souvenir Coffee Spoons made to order for the Lake Shore by the 
They are the best material, carefully finished and fully 








guaranteed. Complete set, in satin-lined box, postpaid to any address 

for $1.00. Remit by express or post-office money order to ONEIDA Com- 

MUNITY, Niagara Falls, New York. f 
&GlOo =D © Pe 


Starting at the bot- 
tom of the ladder 
is well enough in 
theory, but the prac- 
tice is hard and wastes 
many years of time. 


Bryant& Stratton 


Start you well up the 
ladder and face you 
in the right direction 

, 


No other school in the world 
furnishes such a thorough 
complete, practical, up-to 
date preliminary business 
training. It is the oldest school of 
its kind and | the best to-day, as it 
has always been. 


The Bryant & Sarat Courses 
of 


Individual Instruction by Mail 


thoroughly fit young and middie-aged men and 
women for the practical work of Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Business Forms, Penmanship, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Office Work, etc. 
The courses are so arranged that you use only 
your spare time for study. 









At the Bryant & Stratton school, or by mail, are also 
taught English, Civil Service and other branches 
Suck an education as you obtain in this way staris you in 
iife many rungs wp the ladder. The Bryant & Stratton 
school has been established 47 years and during that 
time it has started many thousands of young men and 

all 








women on successful business careers We e 
pleased to receive an inquiry from you in order e 
may send you free sume imteresting booklets, » wit 
a detailed explanation of our different courses, terms, et 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
655 College Building Baffalo, N. Y. 








BOYS’ Names Wanted 








The Star Monthly wants names and addresses 
of bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. 
We want to get them interested in our 32-pag 
illustrated magazine of boys’ stories, which has 
a circulation of 100,000 copies monthly, although 
only eight years old. It contains fine stories and 
handsome illustrations as well as departments 
for the Amateur Photographer, the Collector of 
Stamps, Coin» and Curios, a Puzzle Department, 
an Educational Contest, and each month awards 
a number of valuable prizes to subscribers. 
subscription price is fifty cents, but if you will 
send us five boys’ names and addresses plainly 
written and five @-cent stamps, or 10 cents 
in silver, we will enter you as a subscriber fully 
paid for six months in advance. 








The Star Monthly 
Oak Park, Illinois 








From a Shorthand Writer 


Robert Rese, official shorthand re- 

porter of last Democratic National 

Convention, will teach you at Your 
ome the same system of short- 


Learn 

The Best hand he uses. Tuition fee reason- 
able, and money refunded in case 
of dissatisfaction. Write for par- 

Shorthand ticulars. ROBERT ROSE 


Suite 12, Metropolitan Bidg., Chicago 




















OOK=-KEEPING 


Complete business course, single and 
prt a entry Book-keeping, Business Prac- 
tice, Business Arithmetic, Commercial Law, 
Letter Writing, Penmanship, etc. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Graduates receive degrees of B. Acct. and 


cash or instalments. Write for announce- 


INSTITUTE (ime.), 19-45 Second National 
Bank Bailding, Washington, D.C. 





M. Acct. and are assisted to positions. Fees | 


ment. NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE | 





Profitable 
Work 


We want an agent in every town in 
the country to look after renewals and 
new subscriptions for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post and THE Lapies’ HOME 
JOURNAL. ‘The pay is first-rate and at 
the end of the 
will be given to those who have done 


season $20,000 in cash 


good work. 


If you will try the experiment write 
to us and we will send a little booklet 
telling just how to make a success 
of the work, together with every- 
thing necessary for carrying it on, 
all without a cent of expense to you. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 














LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN S<2# on Approval 


to responsible people. 










Finest grade 14K gold pen, any d 
“just as good” 





POSTPAID 
ONLY 





as the Laughlin. 


Try it a week; if not found superior to any $3.00 grade of other makes on the market, we refund your money. Best 
quality, hard rubber holder, either mottled or black design. 
Pocket Pen Holder free with each pen. Remember— there is no 
gentlemen’s. (Either style, richly trimmed with heavy solid gold mountings, for $1.00 additional. By registered mail, 8c. extra.) 


LAUGHLIN Beh COMPANY, 452 GRISWOLD STREET, DETROIT. MICH. 


flexibility, fine, medium or stub. 
Iilustration at bottom is ladies’ style; at top 


Safety 


Address 


5 § 90 











The Important Part of the Education of a Modern Business Man 


It is universally acknowledged that advertising is the life of the business world of to-day. 


to make something of yourself, still your efforts will be fruitless unless you learn the vital principles of modern business. 
advertisement writing qualifies you to confidently meet every condition. 


recognize a knowledge of advertising as an important part in the education of a modern business man. 


We are the originators of the only successful system of teaching advertising by mail. 


earning from $25 to $100 per week. 


Send for 64 Pages of Information and Evidence. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 18, 167 Adams Street, Chicago 


In these days of keen competition and active 
rivalry you cannot afford to be handicapped in the race for success. Granted that nature has endowed you with common-sense and ambition 


The study of 
If you have common-sense and ambition we know that you 


Graduates for the past five years have been 
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ENDORSED BY ALL TRADES UNIONS’ 
AND LEADING REFORM SOCIETIES. 





UNION LABEL used by 180 representative wholesale manufacturers in 
the United States and Canada, making all grades and styles of clothing. 
For information, apply to HENRY WHITE, General Secretary, Bible House, New York, N.Y. 





